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Wheat Utilization 
Commands Attention 


At Conference 
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"The process of milling will go through 
changes as great in the next (few) years as 
it has in the past 50 years.” 


* 





‘The recent drop in bread consumption is 
only temporary, coinciding with the reces- 


sion.’ 
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FLAKY 
CRUST 


But the name alone cannot describe the full measure of perform- 
ance that is milled into every bag of Flaky Crust. You have to use 
it to believe it. Flaky Crust’s scientifically controlled protein 
content, super-fine granulation and unvarying uniformity improve 
pie crust quality. Moreover, Flaky Crust’s ease of handling cuts 
down production time and labor, resulting in highest quality 
crusts at lowest cost to you. 
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Everybody 
talks 
uniformity... 7 








Atkinson 
delivers it! 





MICROPHOTOS OF SAME SIZE SILK AND STAINLESS STEEL BOLTING CLOTH 


STAINLESS STEEL sifting gives more uniform particle size than silk. That’s a 
one reason Atkinson switched to stainless steel (right) years ago—to give BIN 
your flour more uniform handling and baking properties. CHBCEED 


Don’t take less than you can get from ATKINSON BIN 


ATKINSON FLOUR FOR BAKERS ONLY... MINNEAPOLIS *° 














Al. — Today, Mom needs only an hour and 36 minutes 
‘at “ to feed a family of four! Why, only a few years 
; i ago, she put in five and a half hours every day 
; < , to do the job!* And all this time-saving started 
e with bread . . . the first manufactured ready-to-eat, 
2 | ; prepackaged food! America’s bakers can well 
’ be proud of their achievements! 
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We’re certainly proud to be 
suppliers to such an industry 
... to be specialists in milling 
fine, uniform bakery flours that 
more and more bakers every- 
where rely on. 


























If you are not making use of 
our specialized services (al- 
though a great many leading 
bakers are), why not send a 
part of your business our way? 
We'll pay the freight on your 
call or wire . . . and give you 
the most pleasing product and 
service you’ve ever had! 


























FIRST IN BAKERY FLOURS 


Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS ¢« KANSAS CITY 





*from an address by George F. Garnatz, President 
National Institute of Food Technologists, Minneapolis, May 8, 1957 
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NSWMA MEETING—A report on the annual fall meeting of the 


National Soft Wheat Millers Assn. 


BULK STORAGE TERMINAL—Process Machinery Division, a sub- 
sidiary of Superior Separator Co., Hopkins, Minn., has an- 
nounced construction of an integrated bulk flour storage tank 
facility to act as a storage shipping point for bulk flour in the 


Baltimore-Washington area 
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E. Walter Morrison Returns to Attack 
On Preferential Wheat Freight Rates 


DENTON, TEXAS—If the pres- 
ent separation between export 
wheat and flour rates continues, the 
movement of flour by the Morrison 
Milling Co. will be undertaken 
wholly by truck, except in the case 
of government business where both 
wheat and billing are supplied. This 
statement has been made by E. 
Walter Morrison, president of the 
company, in another letter to rail- 
road officials protesting the rail- 
roads’ failure to act promptly in 
removing the present inequalities 
between export rates for the un- 
milled and milled products. 


In this and previous presentations 
to railroad men, Mr. Morrison has 
drawn attention to the preservation 


of the historic equality which has al- 
ways prevailed on movements from 
Texas and Oklahoma origins to Tex- 
as Gulf ports. 

The preference given to wheat, 
Mr. Morrison says, has greatly in- 
jured the flour milling industry of 
Texas and Oklahoma. Moreover, it 
has failed to produce the increased 
revenues anticipated by the railroads, 
and has failed to produce any ma- 
terial benefits to the wheat farmers 


of the two states. In fact, Mr. Mor- 
rison asserts, the preferential rate 
has benefited only the Commodity 


Credit Corp. He comments: “As we 
see it, the reduced railroad revenues 
for service performed in exporting 
wheat under present rates is an in- 


(Turn to FREIGHT RATES, page 31) 





FTC Sights Food Industry 
As New Investigatory Target 


By JOHN CIPPERLY, Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — The Federal 
Trade Commission has announced 
a sweeping investigation of the 
food industry—starting its study 
at the retail level and working 
back to the farm producers alli the 
way through brokers, processors, 
country shippers and other inter- 
mediate distributory operators. 
The scope of the proposed inquiry 
is seen as being of vital importance 
to the entire food industry. 


In announcing the investigation 
FTC pointed out that many com- 
plaints have been received concern- 


ing the development in recent years 


of “concentration of power, collusive 
price action and unfair competitive 
methods” in the food industry 

The investigation is directed to- 
ward the integration and concentra- 
tion of economic power at the retail 
level of distribution in the industry,” 
the announcement stated, emphasiz- 
ing that “not only will the practices 
of retailers be considered, but also 
those of food wholesalers, manufac- 
turers, distributors and brokers, if 
relevant to the investigation.” (The 


FTC investigation resolution is pub- 


lished on page 34.) 
Not a Witch Hunt 
Preliminary inquiries reveal that 
the investigation will not be a witch 


hunt or a punitive examination of 
food industry practices. It appears to 
be a constructive move on the part 


of FTC to set up reasonable ground 


rules for the economic development 
of food distribution and sales. It is 
bserved that one end result might 


be the termination of some practices 
which have been described as “vi- 
cious.” 


It is not an attack on supermarket 


operations as sucn, nor will the point 
be reached leading to the return of 
the so-called “mom and pop” corner 
grocery stores. But the supermarkets 
will certainly be the target of the in- 
vestigation with items of shelf-space 
playing a major part 

One important factor, likely to be 
set for study, are the marketing prac- 
supermarkets, particularly 
in regard to brand names of process- 
ws of cereal, bakery and meat prod- 
ucts. The fight for shelf space has re- 
sulted in “squeeze” practices on man- 
ufacturers who have spent millions 
of dollars promoting brand names, 
only to find such values de- 
stroyed as the supermarkets elimi- 
nate brand names from their shelves 
In some cases, the markets have sub- 
stituted their own brands 


tices of 


asset 


the 
year-long run- 
other federal 


The FTC decision to move into 
field is the result of a 
ning with 
agencies such as the U.S. Department 
1 Agriculture, among others, to de- 
termine existing critical merchandis- 
ing problems 


conference 


The investigation is likely to cover 
every aspect of the food industry, in- 
cluding bakery products, processed 
cereals, frozen foods, and packaged 
mixes, as well as meat products. Even 
pet foods may be brought within the 
purview of the investigation, it is 
suggested 


———BREA s 


JOINS GRAIN FLEET 

BUFFALO The lake freighter 
William F. Snyder, Jr., became the 
fourth to drop out of active 
service this year to join Buffalo's 
winter grain fleet. The 590-ft. She- 
nango Furnace Co. vessel brought a 
cargo of wheat from Duluth 


THE STAFF Fe tree 


vessel 





September Flour Production Highest for 1958 


U.S. wheat flour production in Sep- 
tember, as estimated by The North- 
western Miller’s research depart- 
ment, amounted to 21,790,786 sacks, 
an increase of 7.8%, or 1,570,786 
sacks over the official August total 
of 20,220,000 sacks reported by the 
Bureau of the Census. The September 
estimate exceeds all previous month- 
ly production figures for 1958, as offi- 
cially reported by the Bureau of the 


U.S. Flour Production 


Census, including January, when the 
total climbed to 21,715,000 sacks 
The total production figure for Sep- 
tember reflects the high rate of grind 
in progress during the period as mills 
worked steadily at capacity to meet 
the aggressive demand for both 
domestic and export flour. September 
and August both had 21 working 
days. Estimated September daily out- 
put was 1,037,993 sacks, also 7.8%, 


for September, 1958 


Mills reporting to The Northwestern Miller are believed to account for approximately 
75% of the total U.S. wheat flour output. Figures for Buffalo, Kansas City and Minneapolis 


represent 100% of production at those points. 


Minneapolis 
Interior Northwest 


NORTHWEST 
Kansas City 
Interior Southwest 


SOUTHWEST 
BUFFALO 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEAST. 
NORTH PACIFIC COAST ..... 


TOTALS 
Adjusted 


U.S. TOTALS 
DAILY AVERAGE 


Bureau of Census reported 
Bureau of Census reported 


In sacks. 

Sept., 1958 Aug., 1958 Sept., 1957 
Production Production Production 
962,619 980,200 1,011,900 
2,241,859 2,077,493 2,135,900 
3,204,478 3,057,693 3,147,800 
1 222,711 916,976 1,147,700 
5,343,601 4,619,934 4,515,400 
6,566,312 5,536,910 5,663,100 
2,456,067 2,337,000 2,591,400 
2,487,946 2,130,458 2,378,800 
2,064,102 1,365,012 1,383,400 
16,778,905 14,427,073 15,164,500 

77.0 73.1 73.9 
21,790,736 19,736,078 20,520,300 
1,037,993 938,530 1,026,000 


20,220,000 sacks (963,000 sacks daily) for August, 1958 
20,583,000 sacks (1,029,000 sacks daily) for September, 1957. 


or 74,993 sacks above the official 
August output of 963,000 sacks a day 
(The official census bureau total pro- 
duction and daily output figures for 
August appeared in The Miller of 
Oct. 7, page 6.) The Miller's 
mate of flour production is prepared 
from reports submitted by mills in 
principal production centers and re- 
gions, sources which account for ap- 
proximately 75% of the total U.S 
output. Total estimated September! 
output of 21,790,786 sacks was 5.9% 


esti- 


to Date 


or 1,207,786 sacks above Septembe1 


f 1957, which had only 20 working 
days. Daily output for September of 
1,037,993 sacks was .9% or 8,993 
sacks above the official figure of 1,- 
029,000 for September, 1957. Of the 
five major production areas repre 
sented by The Miller survey, all 
showed significant production _in- 
creases over both August and Sep- 
tember of 1957 with one exception 
Production at Buffalo was above 


August but below September of 1957 





U. S. AVERAGE DAILY FLOUR PRODUCTION BY MONT. 
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The Far-Flung FTC Food Industry Investigation 


OR SOME CONSIDERABLE time to come 

many words will be written and spoken as 
the food industry expurgates itself with the aid 
of the Federal Trade Commission. As useful as 
the proposed inquiry is likely to be, and as healthy 
as it could be, a lot of time and money is going to 
be spent by the industry before the eager ap- 
petite of the investigators is assuaged. This ex- 
penditure of valuable time by top executives is 
perhaps the most frightening feature of a pro- 
gram which will take apart an important segment 
of the national economy, running all the way 
from the producer to the retail outlet. 

That discontent with certain phases of dis- 
tributive operations has been simmering on the 
surface for a long time is well known to every- 
body concerned. Frequently mentioned in this 
connection are the supermarket and chain store 
operators whose practices, it has been suggested 
on more than one occasion, leave much to be 
desired. 

Harold O. Smith, Jr., exeeutive vice president 
of the United States Wholesale Grocers Assn., is 
one of the first officials to make a comment and 
in so doing he puts his finger on the underlying 
discord. He says that consolidations in the food 
industry have made “the big ones bigger” and 
even big manufacturers are subject to “coercive 
pressures from their customers.” 

Mr. Smith commented: “So much wheeling and 
dealing is going on by suppliers who feel they 
have to do this to hold on to their customers that 
if the investigation does nothing more than stiffen 
their backbone to resist these pressures, it will 
have a salutary effect.” 

FTC officials, skilled though they are, will 
have a more-than-usually sensitive job to per- 
form. Nothing but ill will come if they allow their 
investigation to burst the bounds of reference laid 
down and sail off into uncharted areas. The in- 


Unrealistic Pricing 


EXAS, FAMOUS FOR the virility of its mill- 

ing industry, the quality of its flour and for 
the breed of militant millers it produces—Bomar, 
Burrus, Morrison and many more too numercus to 
mention—has been accused of a heinous crime, a 
crime so horrible to contemplate that millers in 
the rest of the Union will cringe in sympathetic 
chagrin at the disgrace that has befallen the Lone 
Star State. 

Who is the accuser and what is his accusation? 
Voicing the indictment is L. H. Gregory, sports 
editor of the Sunday Oregonian, published in Port- 
land. He recently drove several thousand miles to 
cover the Oklahoma-Oregon football game and 
chance caused him to stop for a meal in the Texas 
town of Dumas. 

Let him tell the story in all its stark realism: 
“We were having one of our midnight snacks of 
three fried eggs, basted (no, they didn’t include 
potatoes, but these wouldn’t have been the real 
German fried if they had, so we didn’t insist). But 
we did ask for ‘plenty of bread’ and got, what? 
One slice, but cut diagonally into two 3-cornered 
pieces. ‘More bread,’ we called in less than a min- 
ute after that. puny slice had gone. We got it, 
yes—but at a price, actually, [we] were charged 


quiry, in such an event, could become waterlogged 
in a sea of accusation and counter-accusation 
unless diplomacy and good sense are exercised. 

There is a tendency in some quarters to con- 
sider that the finger is pointed only at the super- 
markets and other monoliths in the distributive 
organism. True, FTC intends, according to its 
explanation to study the integration and concen- 
tration of economic power at the retail level. But 
it also proposes to study corporations operating 
as wholesalers, manufacturers, distributors, brok- 
ers—indeed everything and everybody concerned 
with the food industry. A pity it would be, how- 
ever, if the investigation became so embracing 
that the effort expended became diluted to the 
point of futility. 

The food industry, perhaps, is fortunate in one 
respect. It will have the services of skilled, profes- 
sional investigators, with minds as open as govern- 
ment affiliations allow. It could have been worse. 
Had not FTC moved in, the industry might have 
been the target for investigation by a congres- 
sional committee. While those committees have 
their value, the thought of a group of laymen— 
and politicians are no more than laymen when 
they investigate fields foreign to their own pro- 
fessions—probing a highly complex industry is 
anathema. 

FTC will search for information pertinent to 
its inquiry. Undoubtedly many auxiliary facts and 
opinions will be unearthed and exposed to public 
view. The public, always an avid reader of any- 
thing to do with so vital a subject as food and the 
price thereof, is ripe to misunderstand, to look 
on the black side. Food industry executives and 
their public relations experts will have to be con- 
stantly on the alert to correct any misunderstand- 
ings or misinterpretations which may occur, for 
they are bound to occur in so far reaching an 
inquiry. 


Policy in Texas? 


fer a second one slice—one slice, note that again 
—of bread!” 

Comments Mr. Gregory: “That really was a 
crushing shock, in Texas, of all places.” 


The Oregon Wheat Growers League rose to the 
occasion. By air express went a loaf of Ala bread 
to the restaurant owner in Dumas, Texas. What is 
Ala? Turn to page 26 of this issue for the answer 
to that one. Why Ala? Because the commodity 
was devised to aid the starving, the poor, the fam- 
ished in the countries of the Far East. Little did 
John Locke and Kirby Holmes of Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, manufacturers of Ala, realize 
that a great market might await them in the Far 
Southwest. 


The story, as no doubt Mr. Gregory will admit, 
is not typical of the hospitality habitually shown 
by the people of Texas. The locale, indeed, might 
be -in- any state for, here and there, one comes 
across short sighted restaurant owners who harm 
themselves and their businesses by-stinting the 
supply of the basic ingredient of any fine meal- 
bread. The presence of a heavily laden basket of 
bread on a dining table is the best piece of public 
relations available to a restaurateur. 
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District 12, AOM, 
Schedules Nov. 15 
Meeting at Ogden 


OGDEN, UTAH District 12, As- 
sociation of Operative Millers, has 
scheduled its ninth annual convention 
for Nov. 15 at the Ben Lomond Hotel, 
Ogden. Registration will start at 9:30 
a.m. 

W. oO. Sandberg, Huntington 
(Utah) Flour Mill, district chairman, 
will call the convention to order at 
10 a.m. in the Frontier Room. Ber- 
nard Diamond, Ogden Chamber of 
Commerce, will welcome members of 
the district to the city. V. G. Moen, 
coordinator, General Mills, Inc., Og- 
den, will give the welcome from mill 
management. 

A representative of the Pacific 
branch of Screw Conveyor Corp. will 
give a report on conveying and ele- 
vating. M. D. Hammond, division 
sales manager, Utah Oil Refining Co.., 
will make a “Brief Case for Busi- 
ness."" The meeting will adjourn for a 
luncheon following Mr. Hammond's 
talk. 

Joseph J. Keiser, Salt Lake Flour 
Mill, Salt Lake City, district secre- 
tary-treasurer, will open the after- 
noon session with his report. A report 
on the 1958 AOM technical ccnfer- 
ence at Minneapolis will be given by 
P. R. McIntire, executive committee- 
man, and Mr. Sandberg. Donald S 
Eber, executive vice president, Kan- 
sas City, will report on AOM activi- 
ties. 

Sanitation in flour mills will be 
discussed by Donald Whitaker, Indus- 
trial Fumigant Co., Portland. Ernst 
Auer, MIAG Northamerica, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, will describe pneumatic 
cleaning in flour mills and elevators 
Claude Middleton, Bearing and Engi- 
neering Sales Co., Salt Lake City, will 
discuss maintenance of bearings. Im- 
provement in power transmission will 
be related by Donald Leckey, Denver. 
Election of new district officers will 
conclude this session. 

A cocktail party, courtesy of the 
allied trades, is scheduled for 6:30 
p.m., and the convention banquet, 
which will be followed by a program 
and dancing, will start at 7:30 p.m 
A program for the ladies during the 
day is also being arranged. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Japanese Bakers 
Mission Visiting 
Canada, U.S. 


VANCOUVER—Four members of 
a Japanese bakers mission spent sev- 
eral days in Vancouver before leav- 
ing for further studies in Winnipeg 
and then on to Minneapolis where 
they are due Oct. 26 for a three-day 
Stay. 

The group came by air from Japan 
and before returning to Japan at the 
end of November, it will have visited 
four American cities and then gone 
on to Europe and home via Rome. 
The Japanese visitors are studying 
baking methods in the various cities 
they visit as well as seeing some- 
thing of wheat production and grain 
handling facilities. 

Heading the group is T. Takahashi, 
chief of the wheat section, Showa 
Sangyo Kisen Kaisha; Y. Hosokai of 
Daiichi Bakery K.K.; Y. Yamano, 
president of Funabashi Shokuhin 
K.K., and K. Tonooka, editor in chief 
of the Bakers Monthly and advisor to 
Showa Sangyo K.K. 
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Package Redesign, Research, 
Merchandising Hold Attention 


WALSH-HEALEY ACT 


CHICAGO—Clarence T. Lundquist, 
administrator of the Walsh-Healey 
Act, recently informed the Millers 
National Federation that this act does 
not apply to contracts to be awarded 
by the Commodity Stabilization Serv- 
ice for the purchase of wheat flour 
or cornmeal under Public Law 85-683. 
This is the new law which author- 
ized the Secretary of Agriculture to 
purchase wheat flour and cornmeal 
for relief distribution, in lieu of the 
program followed for several years 
under which government wheat and 
corn were processed for relief distri- 
bution. The new law is also sometimes 
referred to as the Quie-Thye bill. 
“Millers should not overlook the fact 
that the Walsh-Healey Act will con- 
tinue to apply to contracts for the 
purchase of flour and cornmeal made 
by government agencies such as the 
Quartermaster, Veterans Administra- 
tion, ete., and to any Contracts made 
by the Secretary of Agriculture for 
flour and cornmeal on behalf of any 
other government agency,” MNF cau- 
tions. Only the general requirements 
of the Walsh-Healey Act with respect 
to hours and wage rates are in ef- 
fect at the present time, as far as 
flour mills are concerned. The ad- 
ministrator made a tentative finding 
several months ago which would es- 
tablish $1.30 an hour as the minimum 
wage for flour mills, but this finding 
is not yet in effect. 





California Has Drop 
In Grain Mill Firms 


SAN FRANCISCO The number 
of grain mill processing firms in Cali- 


fornia decreased from an estimated 
228 on Dec. 31, 1956, to 213 on the 
last day of 1957, reports the Cali- 


fornia State Department of Employ- 
ment. 

Employment also declined during 
that time—from an estimated month- 
ly average of 8,000 during the fina 
three months of 1956 to 7,400 durin 
the last quarter of 1957. 

The number of wholesalers of vari- 
ous kinds of farm products also de- 
clined from 1,141 to 1,101, but the 
total employees in these establish- 
ments rose from an estimated month 
ly average of 20,500 to 20,800 


GREENSBORO, N.C. — Flour 
package redesign, super market 


merchandising, Millers National 
Federation activities in Washing- 
ton, the soft wheat crop and the 
Self-Rising Flour Program were 
among the topics discussed during 
the annual fall meeting of the Na- 
tional Soft Wheat Millers Assn. 
Oct. 16-17. The meeting was held 
at the Sedgefield Inn, Greensboro, 
with 110 persons registering for it. 


Acti s Oct. 16 were mostly rec- 
reatio under the sponsorship of 
I imont Millers Allied Assn., 
cons prin f a golf tourna- 
I ing 1 ternoon ind i 
t the evenin at whicl 
I } tichmond, V presi 
der r | | oup, Pp esided 
At th directors’ meeting of 
NSWMA, held on the morning of 
Oct. 17, Malcolm W. Fuhrer, Fuhrer- 
Ford Millin g Co., Mt. Vernon, Ind 
kc treasurer of the associa- 
ti s elected an honorary mem- 
Fuhrer was not able to be 
present, and formal investiture will 
ta place at the NSWMA winte: 
ng at Louisville, Ky., Jan. 22-23 
Business Sessions 
Bus ss sessions were held Oct. 17 
wit R. J. Sutherland, D. B. Suth- 
erland & Sons Bloomfield Ky 
NSWMA president, in charge. The 
first sp ker was John T. Lyncl pel 
‘ S S ge f grocery prod- 
ucts for International Milling Co 
Minneapolis, who presented an illus- 
trated talk on “A Case History 
Flour Package Redesign 
Mr. Lynch related the story of the 
nsumer and retail market research 
( ompanied the development 
) é v Robin Hood flour package 
Principal consumer surveys include 
issociation and 
emt ls of the present 
I Hi 1 id fi ‘ et 
s wn nese were snow! 
bis 13 U.S. cit s with 
T A sé na survey 
12 s d e ru s co 
ered ¢ sew s. H hese 








TRI-SECTION MEETING—Pictured, left to right, at the recent tri-section 
meeting of the American Association of Cereal Chemists at Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan, are Dr. J. A. Shellenberger, head of the department of flour 
and feed milling industries, K-State; Lars Sogn, Norwegian State Grain Corp., 
Kellogg Foundation Fellowship student at K-State; Dr. Glenn H. Beck, di- 
rector, Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station; Raymond Vickery, head, 


grain and feed division, 


Foreign Agricultural Service, 


U.S. Department of 


Agriculture, and R. B. Laing, manager, Abilene Flour Mills, and chairman 
of the millers advisory committee at K-State. Also among those attending the 


meeting (inset) was Clinton L. Brooke, Merck & 


Co., Inc., Rahway, N.J., 


president of AACC. All of these men appeared on the program. (A report 


on the meeting appears on page 22.) 





were shown flash cards displaying five 
well-known fcod brand symbols, and 
the others were shown only the 
names of the manufacturers of these 


products and asked what they made 


All the housewives were asked to 
State the best-remembered parts and 
colors of the particular trade marks 

‘hese surveys provided the back- 
ground information on the existing 
Robin Hood label against which to 
measure and to evaluate the levels of 
identificati ind association on the 
proposed new designs when these 
were shown to 387 family flour users 


in 10 cities, Mr. Lynch explained 
Some consumer tests were also 

made using the eye camera, the ta- 

chistoscope ind the _ visuometer 


which me 
ind 


posed 


isured the attention-getting 
maintaining qualities of the pro- 
well as color 
visibility and legibility of copy on the 
Further the retail level 
ictual sales tests of the two 


new brands, as 


label tests at 


included 


best proposed designs in 21 stores in 
i city where Robin Hood was not sold 
nd in 20 stores in two cities where 
it was known. These resulted in the 
conclusion that the design recom- 


mended by Jim Nash, noted package 


signer, should be used 
Sales tests in four cities of three 
ations of the design by Mr. Nash 
igainst each other and against the 


existin 


g Robin Hood label determined 
the best seller. Mr. Lynch stated that 
these tests provided a sound factual 


base the final choice 
effective design and 
introduction successfully 


basis on which to 
ol the most 
its 


] 
Consumer! 


and trade enthusiasm fer 

he new design and its excellent 

vement off the retail shelf have 

confirmed the value of the research 
findings, Mr. Lynch said 


Super Market Merchandising 


William T. Harris, Charlotte, N.C., 
president of Harris Super Markets 
Inc., operating in Charlotte, Gastonia 





ind Salisbury, spoke on “Super Mar- 
ket Merchandisnng Mr. Harris em- 
phasized the fact that today's super- 
narket handles more than 6,000 items 


ind that 37° me from new 


of sales c 


products introduced within the last 
few years. This means that the super 
market operator must keep a con- 
stant check on his turnover per run- 
ning foot of shelf space 
Speaking directly on the place of 
family flour in a super market mer- 
chandising program, Mr. Harris said 
1 gcod product, an attractive pack- 
and a real selling program were 
the essentials in increasing flour sales 
He also specified that a promotion 
program should be consistent and ex- 
tend over period of time instead of 
hitting a particular market hard once 


ind then forgetting it 
Luncheon Oct. 17th was sponsored 
by NSWMA, with Herman Fakler, 
president of the Millers National 
Federation, as the speaker. Mr. Fak- 
ler, who is in charge of the federa- 
tion’s Washington office, outlined the 
ictivities of his office and discussed 
velopments of 


current Washington de 
particular interest to the milling in- 


vice 


dustry 
Mr. Fakler explained the develop- 
ment of the federation’s export pro- 


gram and expressed pride in the fact 


that flour exports have steadily in- 
creased since the program's begin- 
NSWMA, pag ) 
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Here is an artist’s conception of the new Chesapeake bulk terminal which the 
Process Machinery Division of Superior Separator Co., Hopkins, Minn., is 


building at Baltimore. 


Bulk Flour Storage Tank Terminal 
For Baltimore- Washington Announced 


MINNEAPOLIS — Construction 
of an integrated bulk flour storage 
tank facility to act as a terminal 
shipping point for bulk flour in the 
Baltimore-Washington area is un- 
derway, the Process Machinery Di- 
vision, a subsidiary of Superior 
Separator Co., Hopkins, Minn., has 
announced. Superior is a manufac- 
turer of air conveying and storage 
equipment. 


company will be able 
to utilize the new Chesapeake bulk 
terminal the announcement said. 
Specific brand and flour types will be 
stored separately in modern, giant 
carload tanks. The services of the ter- 
minal will be equally available to all 
bakeries within approximately 75 
miles of Baltimore, the announcement 
continued 

“The bakeries in Baltimore-Wash- 
ington will have complete flexibility 
of purchasing from any of the flour 
mills; the Chesapeake bulk terminal 
will store and deliver all brands of 
flour,” the announcement said. “One 
of the main advantages for bakers 
will be the reduction on in-plant flour 
inventories, since the terminal will 
have adequate flour in storage. Bak- 
ers will be able to use space cur- 
rently tied up for flour storage. Also, 
bakers will not have to make long 
term purchase commitments in order 
to assure regular bulk deliveries. The 
terminal will charge the mills a 
small fee for the actual amount of 
flour stored and handled. All market- 
ing functions will remain with the 
individual mills.” 


Any milling 


Savings Cited 

The approximate baker’s savings by 
receiving bulk flour versus bag flour 
average 20 to 25¢ cwt., according to 
W. P. Edmunds, general manager of 
Superior’s Process Machinery Divi- 
sion. The economic efficiencies inher- 
ent in bulk delivery are fully realized 
in this high volume terminal which 
is a result of interest by over 25 ma- 
jor milling companies. Mr. Edmunds 
announced that the Chesapeake bulk 
terminal will be operative during De- 
cember, 1958. In announcing the ter- 
minal plans, Mr. Edmunds said: “We 
at Superior believe that the commun- 
ity bulk terminal concept is the most 
economically efficient method of flour 
distribution yet developed. It assures 
absolute flexibility to both baker and 
miller without capital investment or 
long range commitments. The near 
future will see many other bulk gran- 
ular products distributed through 
these same terminals utilizing mod- 
ern air handling methods.” 

One of the sparkplugs of the ter- 
minal concept, R. E. Koester, presi- 
dent, E. H. Koester Bakery, Balti- 
more, said: “The Chesapeake bulk 
terminal idea is long overdue. The 
terminal is the key to complete use of 
the bulk rail and trailer develop- 
ments. Most important is the in- 
creased sanitation and uniformity of 


bulk flour. We have found that air 
conveying greatly speeds the myste- 
rious flour aging process. Besides 
saving costs, the ‘on the spot’ flour 
reserve will enable us to cut our tre- 
mendous three-week inventory to a 
three-day supply. The public and in- 
dustry will all benefit.” 


The flour tanks being constructed 
by Superior are modern in design and 
incorporate the latest methods of 
sanitation, the firm said. The tanks 
will be enclosed by a steel building 
allowing flour temperature control if 
desired by the baker. Specific tanks 
will be permanently allocated to in- 
dividual bakeries for their flour ship- 
ments. This minimizes the chance of 
delivery errors, Superior officials 
pointed out. Superior will own and 
operate the facility and will install 
its own “Fluidizer” air conveying 
equipment and “Cyclo-Vac” car un- 
loaders and will have special sifters 
and electronic scales. 

One of the features of the terminal 
will be a new truck loading device 
which will reduce flour loading time 
by over 50% and keep cartage costs 
at a minimum, Superior officials said. 
Flour will be delivered to each bak- 
ery by modern bulk trucks. 

The Chesapeake bulk terminal is 
located on Wilkens Ave. in southeast 
Baltimore and is on the Western 
Maryland Railroad. It is the first of 
a number of similar terminals to be 
established in other areas in the near 
future by Superior. 

Elmer W. Reed, president of the 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, com- 
mented on the new terminal as “a 
definite contribution to the moderni- 
zation of distribution of basic foods. 
It is the addition of a facility that is 
long overdue. We are delighted to see 
Superior move into this field.” 

According to Mark Heffelfinger, 
vice president, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis: “Since the Chesa- 
peake bulk terminal is available to 
all mills, it will mean that many com- 
panies will be able to offer bulk flour 
shipments to bakers who are not on 
a siding. Both bakers and millers will 
benefit by having this common ter- 
minal service rather than several du- 
plicate facilities. We are looking for- 
ward to Superior’s establishing other 
terminals of this type.” 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


USDA Offers to Buy 


Flour, Cornmeal 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
an offer to buy 35,343,650 Ib. flour 
and 15,848,750 lb. cornmeal for do- 
nation to domestic outlets, such as 
school lunch programs, institutions 
and welfare agencies. 

Offers to sell flour and cornmeal to 
USDA should be submitted by 4 p.m. 
(EDT) Friday, Oct. 24, for accept- 
ance by 1 p.m. (EDT) Monday, Oct. 
27. 


Barter Consideration 


Planned by USDA 


WASHINGTON — Consideration of 
barter proposals for the exchange of 
U.S. agricultural surpluses for off- 
shore strategic materials is likely to 
start within the next 10 days, accord- 
ing to officials of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This will be done 
despite the fact that so far no formal 
announcement of the delegation of 
authority for the administration of 
barter dealings has been received at 
the working levels of the depart- 
ment. r 

However, an informal inter-agency 
committee has been examining the 
extent of possible operations. Offi- 
cials on the committee say that the 
former tight requirement, insisting 
barter deals must be supported by 
foreign national certification that ex- 
changes for surpluses must be addi- 
tional to normal dollar purchases, 
will be dropped. But it is pointed out 
that such addition must certainly be 
an unwritten standard which USDA 
officials will observe when any bar- 
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ter deals come before them for ap- 
proval. 

It appears that, 
what this informal committee has 
been contemplating, barter techni- 
ques will not be materially altered in 
the coming year. But transactions 
will be strictly controlled on the basis 
of a clear showing of their bilateral 
nature. 

Officials believe that while there 
may be some additional barter busi- 
ness in the coming fiscal year, it is 
improbable that it will expand to the 
extent desired by the barter interests 
since USDA intends to keep a tight 
rein on approvals. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Charles A. Geiger, 
Grain Firm Head, Dies 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—Charles A. Gei- 
ger, 72, owner of the Geiger Grain 
Co. in St. Joseph, died Oct. 18 at his 
home. Mr. Geiger started in the 
grain business here in 1915 after be- 
ing in that business in Robinson, 
Kansas, for a number of years. He 
also owned grain elevators in Fair- 
fax, Mo., and Bellevue, Kansas, at 
the time of his death. 


on the basis of 





Cooperation Stressed 


MINNEAPOLIS—Need for closer 
cooperation between sanitation man- 
agement and top executives was the 
theme developed at the first major 
meeting of the Minneapolis chapter 
of the Institute of Sanitation Man- 
agement Oct. 16 at the Pick-Nicollet 
Hotel. 

Closer cooperation is essential, it 
was pointed out, if industry’s annual 
housekeeping bill of $12 billion is 
going to be reduced. About 100 sani- 
tation experts and representatives of 
industry attended the meeting. 

Representatives of the grain or 
milling industry appearing on the 
program were George Wilkens, ex- 
ecutive vice president, Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange; Pete Stallcop, sec- 
retary, Northwest Country Elevator 
Assn., and F. W. Hayes, vice presi- 
dent in charge of production, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. 

George B. Wagner, the Pillsbury 
Co., president of the Minneapolis 
chapter, was chairman of the meet- 
ing. Representatives of schools, hos- 
pitals, transportation, building man- 
agement and owners, regulatory 
agencies and the meat industry also 
appeared on the program. 


at Sanitation Meeting 


Mr. Wilkens pointed out the need 
for developing a sanitation program 
for storage of food commodities, in- 
cluding the farmer who must share 
in the problem of keeping grains 
freed from contamination. “It is 
clear,” he said, “that the processor 
faces an almost impossible task if he 
is to make finished food products 
from grains delivered from the farm 
in an unsanitary condition.” 

Mr. Hayes reported that infesta- 
tion of raw materials is one of the 
big problems of the milling indus- 
try. The big complaint, he said, is 
the condition of boxcars that are re- 
ceived for shipping products. 

Albert J. Burner, supervisor of 
cleaning standards of the Port of 
New York Authority and president- 
elect of the institute, told the meet- 
ing that the extensive number of 
personnel required to maintain a 
plant in a sanitary condition places 
job study, time evaluation and other 
phases of industrial engineering in 
the legitimate orbit of sanitation 
technology. 

The address of welcome was given 
by Kenneth Peterson, mayor of Min- 
neapolis. 





CHAPTER OFFICERS—Officers of the Minneapolis chapter of the Institute 
of Sanitation Management, pictured before the chapter’s first major meeting 
in Minneapolis Oct. 16, are, left to right: George B. Wagner, the Pillsbury Co., 
president; Wayne Stahl, E. H. Leitte Co., secretary-treasurer, and Walter 
Johnson, King Midas Flour Mills, vice president. 
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KING MIDAS STRIKE 
SETTLED AT HASTINGS 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Hastings, 


Minn., plant of King Midas Flour 
Mills has resumed operations fol- 
lowing settlement Oct. 20 of the 


strike of grain millers which closed 
the plant for 15 days, Settlement of 
the dispute, which centered chiefly 
on wages, was made on a basis am- 
icable to management and members 
of the American Federation of Grain 
Millers, according to company offi- 
cials. Employees went out on strike 
Oct. 6 at Hastings. The King Midas 
plant at Superior, Wis., originally 
involved, continued operations with- 
out strike interruption when negoti- 
ations satisfactory to both sides were 
worked out on the eve of the strike 
deadline. 





Most Top Officers 
Of Millers Union 
Returned to Posts 


MINNEAPOLIS — Sam P. Ming 
was reelected president and Harold 
A. Schneider secretary-treasuger of 
the American Federation of Grain 
Millers during the final session of the 
union’s biennial convention in Min- 
neapolis Oct. 13-16. Delegates to the 
convention, which was held at the 
Pick-Nicollet Hotel, reelected 
most of the union’s top officials. 

The delegates also wrote into the 
union constitution a detailed code of 
ethics to bar possible corruption and 
conflicts of interest by union officials. 
They made violations of the code a 
subject for trial within the union. At 
the same time they approved a pro- 
posal that would allow a special offi- 
cer, independent of the union, to 
try exceptional cases where members 
are accused of violating union rules 


also 


Also approved was an increase in 
dues which will be used to step up 
organizational work in feed mills, 
particularly in the southeastern U.S 

Union officials reported that the 
need had arisen because of the trend 
toward decentralization of feed mills. 
Members who were formerly bunched 
in large plants, where feed was 
shipped by rail to other cities, are 
now being spread out in smaller, 
highly mechanized mills with prod- 
ucts trucked to smaller communities. 

Officers recommended the dues in- 
crease to maintain membership. They 
said organizing of smaller groups is 
more expensive, and thus the increase 
was necessary. 

The board had prepared also an 
organizational program which _in- 
cluded new union drives among feed 
mills in southeastern U.S. At its elec- 
tion Oct. 16, the union named 
George A. Zipoy, Minneapolis, vice 
president of a newly-formed South- 
eastern district. Mr. Zipoy will move 
there to direct the union’s organiza- 
tional drive mong feed mills of that 
area. 

Officials asked for a raise in dues 
from the old figure of $1 to a new 
cost of $1.75. This proposal was de- 
feated, but a vote for a 50¢ increase 
the following day was passed by an 
overwhelming margin. 

The increase, based on an esti- 
mated 40,000 membership, will add 
about $240,000 to the union’s treas- 
ury to pay for the new program. 
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Benson Analyzes Wheat 





Situation, 


Blueprints Solutions for Future 


reversal occur after two years 


Wheat Is Chief len | ur aft 
which the wheat surplus had been 
Problem Today idually whittled down? 


ne big reason was a fantastic in- 

KANSAS CITY—Addressing the crease in per acre yields. Last year 
Kansas City Chamber of Com-_ the national yield of wheat per har- 
merce Oct. 15, Ezra Taft Benson, ested acre was less than 22 bu. This 
secretary of agriculture, described year it is 27 bu.—up about one- 
wheat as being the number one _ fourth. The second big reason was 
agricultural problem. After deal- r-planting. A year ago farmers 
ing with the farming situation planted about 50 million acres of 
generally, Mr. Benson moved into vheat and harvested less than 44 


a detailed exposition of the wheat 


Y This year they planted about 
possible 56 


situation and examined cres of wheat and har- 
solutions aimed at removing the vested nearly 54 million. Harvested 
problem. The relevant portion of wheat acres in 1958, in other words, 
his speech follows: were 10 million acres—or 23% 
larger than in 1957 
Wheat production this year is now What happened to the soil bank? 
estimated at 1,449 million bushels Well, farmers put nearly 13 million 
53% above last year—30% above the acres of wheat land into the 1957 
recent 10-year average—easily the i e reserve. Then the rains came 
biggest wheat crop in our history ind the dry spell was broken. This 
We have the biggest total wheat y, ynly about 5.3 million acres of 
supplies for the current marketing wheat acreage allotment land were 
year in all our history—more than jn the soil bank. And while some 
2.3 billion bushels ; f ers were holding 5 million acres 
After filling all foreseeable de- it of production, other farmers 
mands our probable carryover next wos) ver-planting their allotments 
July 1 will be over 1 3 billion bushels } more than 6 million acres 
one-fourth bigger than ever before. 


There’s a lesson in this. Obviously 


Here’s what that means: If we didn’t neither actenes alistmenia on een 
grow one bushel of wheat all next provided, nor the incentives of the 
year, we could still meet all our cur- soil bank are adequate to control 
rent domestic needs—and all oul wheat production. We are facing a 
probable export needs ind still have ‘risis in wheat. There’s no denying 
a carryover on July 1, 1960, of 325° i+ There’s no escaping it. We have 
million bushels. bs tried for too long to solve our wheat 
Between 1955 and 1958, we were hh] 


roblem with outmoded programs 


able to whittle down the burdensome 
wheat carryover by 155 million bush- 
els. This year the carryover is ex- Le 


History Review 


t's review a little history 


pected to rise by nearly 450 million The Agricultural Act of 1938—20 
bushels—more than wiping out all irs ago, mind you—set a minimum 
the gains we have made at heavy national acreage allotment for wheat 
cost. f 55 million acres. That minimum 
What happened? Why did this sud- EZRA T. BENSON I, page 27 





Peavey Promotes Three to New Positions 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe 1941 
three executives to new joined King 


department in 
Mr. Mullen 


election of 


positions in Midas 


the V-10 division of F. H. Peavey & Flour Mills, a division of Peavey, in 
Co. has been announced by the board April, 1951, and was appointed ad- 
of directors of the company. Harry vertising manager of V-10 sales in 
R. Ward, Jr., was named vice presi- April, 1956. Prior to joining Peavey, 
dent and general manager; Robert he was the advertising agency 
L. Mullen, assistant secretary and _ business in the Twin Cities for five 
director of advertising and promo-_ years 

tion, and Jchn Pierson, marketing di- Mr. Pierson joined Russell-Miller 
rector, including direct sales manage- in 1936 as a grain inspector. In 1940 
ment. he became a sales representative in 


the flour department and after army 
service during World War II, re- 
turned to Russell-Miller as territorial 
feed Prior to his present 


Mr. Ward, formerly vice president 
in charge of V-10 sales development 
on the West Coast, has 
grocery products sales director of the 


served as 


saiesman 


Russell-Miller Milling Co., a milling appointment, Mr. Pierson served as 
affiliate of F. H. Peavey & Co. He sales supervisor and sales manager 
joined Russell-Miller in September, of Occident Feeds, transferring to 
1939, in Waseca, Minn., and was the Peavey Feed Mills as merchan- 
transferred to the Minneapolis sales dising manager in September, 1955 


nog ) y 


Harry R, Ward, Jr. Robert L. Mullen John Pierson 


Export Estimate 
Increased 
By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — The renewed 
emphasis which the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is placing on 
the rapid pile-up of wheat surplus- 
es was spotlighted by Ezra Taft 
Benson, secretary of agriculture, 
when he spoke at Kansas City Oct. 
15. (See accompanying story.) 
There some surprise shown 
when he predicted a topside figure 
of 450 million bushels for exports 
of wheat and wheat flour in the 
current marketing year, for this 
represents a major jump in the 
export outlook, 


was 


It is said that Mr. Benson has been 
given some unevaluated figures which 
would account for the increase. In 
addition, there are some officals in 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
who that due to the poor 
quality and decline in the French and 
British wheat crops, both nations will 
be large buyers of wheat this crop 
year. Moreover, a cutback in French 
ability to export wheat or wheat 
flour will make a broader market for 
the U.S., it is suggested 

France, reportedly, would be will- 
ing to take substantial amounts of 
U.S. wheat under Public Law 480, but 
officials say it would be difficult to 
justify such a commitment by the 
U.S. One effect would be to backstop 
the French in promoting their export 
trade 


consider 


Russo-French Trade 

This reading of the French situa- 
tion may not be taking into consider- 
ation the fact that France may ob- 
tain as much as a million tons of 
hard winter wheat from Russia 

In his Kansas City statement, Mr 
Benson, after reciting the present 
conditions concerning the wheat price 
support program which have resulted 
in the surplus accumulation, suggest- 
ed some proposals which he may ask 
Congress to adopt when it reconvenes 
next year. They are: 

1. Continue sound 
to aid wheat 

2. Get new 
tion enacted 

3. Expand 
sound basis 

4. Market more efficiently and vig- 
orously at home 

5. Push harder to develop new in- 
dustrial uses for wheat 

6. Develop new alternative crops 

It is assumed that in these pro- 
posals the secretary wants more use 
of PL 480 in the export field. He hints 
at a wheat subsidy program which 
would involve a two-price plan, but 
he fails to say specifically that this 
is what he contemplates. Previously, 
USDA has rejected the two-price 
plan. He espouses the subsidy-in-kind 
export program which he says gives 
producers better prices in the market 
place than the support program pay- 
ment 

It is possible that Mr, Benson 
places the emphasis for sound export 
programming on PL 480. However, it 


present actions 


legisla- 


price-acreage 


wheat exports on a 


is not believed that influential po- 
litical leaders intend to rely indef- 
initely on give-away type transac- 
tions. 








oe 


FY )UR markets across the U.S. in 

Fie seven-day period ending Oct. 
20 were little changed from the pre- 
vious week. Sales were slow, ship- 
ping directions and production 
in almost all areas at an accelerated 
to meet the demand for orders. 
The only new note to be heard 
from mill representatives who 
watched the heavy drain on old 
with considerable interest. 
Some now surmise that a portion of 
the buying trade may find it neces- 
sary to replenish old contracts within 
30 to 60 days. They hasten to add, 
however, that there is considerable 
resistance to current price levels. The 
latest government report on wheat 
removed from the market by the loan 
program has not helped bring buyers 
and sellers any closer to a workable 
price basis. As a result, bakery flour 
prices continue to remain at levels 
approximately 40¢ above the point at 


LOK rd 
pace 
came 


have 
contracts 


which buying occurred earlier in the 
crop year. Bakers and jobbers, how- 
ever, continue to look at the record 
wheat outturn, hoping that in some 
way it will work for lower prices. 
Mill representatives, in contrast, 
find their grain departments hard 


pressed to obtain wheat to meet re- 
quirements of the heavy grind, along 
with strong wheat prices. The end re- 
sult is the current level of flour quota- 
tions. Sales percentages for the week 
reflected the whole complex situa- 
tion. Sales in the spring wheat mills 
irea amounted to 40% of capacity, 
compared with 30% to 35% in the 
central states and 16% in the South- 
west. 

Production by mills of the U.S. for 
the week amounted to 117% of five- 
day milling capacity, compared with 
114% the previous week and 105% 
i year ago 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: This 
ued under domination of the same 
factors which have ruled for several 
weeks—slow sales, heavy production 
and excellent shipping directions. 
Price changes were narrow, with a 
net increase of 1¢ for the week in 
bakery patents. Family flour and 
clears prices were unchanged. 

Bakers, as in previous weeks, dis- 
played a marked lack of interest in 
placing new particularly at 
prices 40¢ above levels at which buy- 
ing occurred earlier in the crop year. 
Instead, they continued to draw heav- 
ily on old contracts, leaving the bulk 
)f the passing business to p.d.s. buy- 
ers. 

Sales by spring wheat mills for the 
week amounted to 40% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 38% 
the previous week and 30% a year 


igo 


market contin- 


orders, 


wheat mil's 

95% of 
compared 
week and 


Shipments by spring 
for the week amounted to 
five-day milling capacity, 
vith 90% the previous 
101% a year ago. 


Production by mills at Minneapolis 
for the 


week amounted to 111% of 
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Flour Sales at Low Level: 
Mills Continue to Grind 
Heavily on Old Orders 











five-day milling capacity, compared 
with 97% the previous week and 88% 
Production by mills of 
Northwest amounted to 
115% of five-day capacity, compared 
with 120° the previous week and 
106% a year ago. Production by mills 
of the Northwest amounted to 114% 
of five-day capacity, compared with 
113% the previous week and 100% a 
year ago. 

Quotations Oct. 17, 
carlots Minneapolis: 
patent $5.70@5.80, spring short pat- 
ent $5.80@5.90, spring high gluten 
$6.10@6.20, whole wheat $5.70@5.80, 
first clears $5.38@5.68; family flour, 
nationally advertised brands $7. 


Southwest 

Kansas City: Although there is 
some expectation that better hard 
winter flour business might result in 
the near future, nothing has devel- 
oped so far in the Southwest. Mills 
last week sold only 16% of capacity, 
the same figure as in the previous 
week and almost identical to the 17% 
sold in the corresponding week a year 
ago. Some bakers will need flour with- 
in a few weeks, but present price lev- 


a year ago. 
the interior 


100 lb. cottons, 
Spring standard 


els are above the previous booking 
basis, making it difficult to arouse 


buying interest now. 

There are some independent bakers 
who will need flour before another 
30 days pass. They have made inquir- 
ies, but back off quickly when they 
find mill price ideas about 35¢ to 40¢ 
higher than when bookings were 
made several months ago. Chain buy- 
ers are not inquiring. Practically all 
of them are covered until beyond the 
first of the year. Bakery flour came 
down in price about 5¢ last week as 
costs were reduced in line with lower 
wheat prices and higher millfeed val- 
ues. 

Despite dullness 


in the sales de- 


mills continue to run at 
Directions are good to 
and bakery 


partments, 
a brisk pace. 
excellent on both family 
flour. 

Family flour sales have been scarce, 
too. There are wholesalers and job- 
bers who are running low, but mills 
are not urging them to book flour 
ahead at this time, preferring to wait 
to see what will happen in the mar- 
ket. Prices on nationally advertised 
brands are unchanged, while others 





Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
packed in 100-ib. cotton sacks un- 
less otherwise specified. Mill list 
prices are quoted in the principal 
manufacturing centers and sales 
prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average 
wholesale levels and do not take 
into account high or low extremes 
at which occasional individual sales 
may have been made. 











are down about 10¢ from a week ear- 
lier. 
Export sales have been few and far 


between. Bids on relief flour will be 


taken by the government this week. 
Clears are still scarce, so there has 
been very little trading. This tight 


situation is expected to hold for sev- 
eral more weeks. 

Quotations Oct. 17, carlots, cottons, 
Kansas City: Hard winter tgp pat- 
ent $5.38@5.43, standard 95% patent 
$5.28 @5.33, straight $5.23 5.28: es- 
tablished brands of family flour $6.20 
@7, with the higher figure applying 
to delivered price over a fairly wide 
area; first clears with 13.50@14.50% 
protein $4.60@4.75, first clears with 
11% protein $4.35@4.40, clears of 1% 
and higher ash $3.90@4.15. 
(Turn to MARKET SUMMARIES, 


page 28) 





Light Receipts Fail to Satisfy Demand; 
Durum, Semolina Prices Rise Sharply 


IGHT wheat receipts and rising 
prices continued to dominate 
the durum and semolina markets in 
the seven-day period ending Oct. 20. 
Durum receipts at Minneapolis bare- 
ly reached 200 cars for the week and 
prices were up 2¢. Arrivals Oct. 20 
amounted to 40 cars, giving promise 
of another light week. 

The 2¢ rise in durum prices pushed 
the market 6¢ over gross loan value, 
with some hope that the level is now 
near a point capable of drawing wheat 
out of country positions. 

Semolina sales were slow, but pro- 
duction continued to exceed five days 
to meet the strong demand for ship- 
ping directions. Semolina prices rose 
10¢ for the week, but buyers dis- 
played little interest. Supplies, in 
most instances, are adequate to carry 
manufacturers to the first of 1959. 

Production by. durum mills for the 





, 


week amounted to 117% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 121% 
the previous week and 108% a year 
ago. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis Oct. 17 were as fol- 


lows: 

Choice No. | amber or better...... $2.34@2.36 
Choice No. 2 amber or better...... 2.33@2.35 
Choice No. 3 amber or better...... 2.31@2.34 
Medium No. | durum or better..... 2.30@2.33 
Medium No. 2 durum or better..... 2.29@2.32 
Medium No. 3 durum or better..... 2.27@2.30 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of mills reporting to 


The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week: 

5-day wk. Wkly. % 

ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

Oct. 12-19 162,500 189,507 117 
Previous week 162,500 *197,288 121 
Year ago 156,500 168,292 108 

Crop year 

production 

July 1-Oct. 19, 1958 . 2,743,093 

July 1-Oct. 20, 1957 ........ 2,562,994 

*Revised. 


October 21, 1958 


Millfeed Demand 
Improves; Prices 
Display Strength 


ILLFEED demand was general- 

ly stronger across the U.S. in 
the seven-day period ending Oct. 20 
and prices were improved over the 
previous week. Fairly good demand 
was reported in both the spring wheat 
mills area and the Southwest. The 
only exception was the Pacific North- 
west where ample supplies and ex- 
cellent pastures tended to _ soften 
prices. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production of 
55,289 tons of millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 54,321 tons 
in the previous week and 51,892 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. 

Minneapolis: Millfeed prices climbed 
50¢ last week, mainly on the strength 
of improved buying of bulk middlings 
Oct. 16. Mixers previously interested, 
but reluctant to buy, came in and 
started purchasing at an average 
price of $25.25 bulk, and ended by 
paying $25.50 ton. By Oct. 17 bulk 
middlings had climbed to $26 and 
buying dried up. There was very little 
call for sacked middlings or for bu'k 
bran. Sacked bran moved fairly well 
all week. 

With middlings supplies well 
cleaned up by Oct. 17, there was lit- 
tle pressure to sell and prices re- 
mained firm as the new week opened 
Oct. 20. Quotations Oct. 17: Bran 
$31.50, middlings $32, red dog $45. 

Kansas City: Good buying interest 
in millfeed has appeared in the past 
few days and prices are stronger. 
Mills no longer are pushing for sales, 
and the volume of mill door demand 
for sacked feed, plus improved inter- 
est from formula feed manufacturers, 
has given the market a much stron- 
ger undertone. Quotations Oct. 20, 


Kansas City, carlots: Bran $32.50@ 
33.25, shorts $32.50@33.25, sacked; 


bran $27@27.75, middlings $27.75@ 
28.50, shorts $28@28.75, bulk. 
Wichita: Demand was fair for bran 
and good for shorts last week. Of- 
ferings were sufficient. Bran and 
shorts advanced 75¢ to $1. Quotations 
Oct. 17, basis Kansas City: Bran 
$32.50@32.75, shorts $32.50@32.75. 
Hutchinson: Millfeed demand was 
brisk with mill door truckers and 
country jobbers absorbing the entire 
grind. Bran and shorts continued at 
the same level, advancing 75¢. Quo- 
tations Oct. 17, Kansas City basis: 
Bran and gray shorts $32@32.75 


Oklahoma City: Rather dull calte 
prevailed, with prices advanced 75¢ 
on both bran and shorts. Quotations 
Oct. 17, straight cars: Bran $34@ 
35, mill run $34@35, shorts $34@35. 


Mixed or pool cars higher on all 
classes. 
Ft. Worth: Demand for millfeed 


was active early last week but 
tapered off and was only fair for 
the light offerings at the end of the 
week. Quotations Oct. 17, burlaps: 
Bran and gray shorts $41, bulk mid- 
dlings $36, delivered Texas common 


points; all prices unchanged from 
the previous week. 
Chicago: Millfeeds drifted lower in 


the central states during the week 
ending Oct. 20. Lack of buying, along 
with heavier offerings from flour 
mills, produced the trend. Red dog 
(Turn to MILLFEED, page 31) 
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Temporary Lull in Exports 
Softens Wheat Futures 


HEAT futures prices were 

steady to fractionally lower in 
the seven-day period ending Oct. 20. 
The small losses were due mainly to 
a lull in the pace of export buying, 
considered only temporary, with the 
main undertone actually one of firm- 
ness. 

Closing prices of wheat futures Oct. 
20 were: Chicago—December $1.95%% 
@%, March $1.99% @%, May $1.98, 
July $1.85%, September $1.87%; 
Kansas City — December $1.92, 
March $1.95%, May $1.89%, July 
$1.804%%; Minneapolis December 
$2.09, May $2.07%. 

A good run of export buying early 
last week, a continuance of the brisk 
pace of the previous week, caused a 
slight run up in futures prices at 
Chicago and Kansas City. The main 
purchase was made by Brazil and 
amounted to 5.5 million bushels of 
Gulf hard wheat. Japan and India 
were also buyers at approximately 
the same time. 

By midweek, however, export in- 
terest had subsided considerably from 
the fast pace of the previous period, 
and futures prices began to lose up- 
ward momentum. India failed to buy 
all week, although renewed interest 
by that country expected. soon. 
Greece, reported earlier to be plan- 
ning the purchase of a million bush- 
els of hard wheat, announced indef- 
inite postponement late in the week 
Despite these weakening tendencies, 
however, futures remained basically 
strong, supported by the strong pros- 
pect of new business to be consum- 
mated soon. 

Futures as well as the cash market 
derived some firmness last week from 
the latest report on wheat impound- 
ings under the government loan pro- 
gram. Although the figure of 382 mil- 
lion bushels placed under loan by 
Sept. 30 was not as large as the 557 
million bushels placed under loan in 
the record year of 1953, the period 
of accumulation has been shorter 
This gives rise to the possibility of 
even greater loan tie up in the 
months ahead, although the rate of 
impoundings is expected to be slower 
in the remaining months. 

Some pressure was exerted against 
futures representing next year’s 
Southwest crop by reports that hard 
winter wheat ceeding is almost com- 
pleted under ideal weather and soil 
conditions. 


is 


Spring Wheat Strong 
Reduced offerings kept the Minne- 
apolis market strong last week. Ex- 
port buying at other markets had a 
strengthening influence. Minneapolis 
arrivals totaled 1,453 cars, of which 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG — Price adjustment 
figures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and tm effect Oct. 20 
to aid millers in meeting foreign com- 
petition in all export markets except 
the U.S. and U.K. and Europe have 
been increased from the figures an- 
nounced at all ports Oct. 13. The lev- 
els now operating, with the previous 
figures in parentheses, are as follows: 
Canadian and U.S. Atlantic ports 12¢ 
(1014, ¢); . St. Lawrence _ ports and 
Churchill, 12¢ (10¢); Canadian and 
U-S. Pacific ports: 10¢ (10¢). 








70 belonged to CCC. Duluth had 1,- 
157 cars. Trade in flour was quiet, 
but heavy grinding continued and 
buying of wheat was active enough 
to push cash premiums generally 2¢ 
higher. The basic Minneapolis Decem- 
ber price was down around l¢, to 
erase part of the advance in premi- 
ums. Average protein of the hard red 
spring wheat tested at Minneapolis 
during the week as 13.89%, compared 
with 14.05% a year ago. 

Minneapolis December wheat 
closed at $2.09% Oct. 16 and No. 1 
dark northern spring or No. 1 north- 
ern spring wheat, with ordinary pro- 
tein, traded at 2¢ under the Decem- 
ber price; 11% protein 1¢ under to 
2¢ over; 12% protein 2@4¢ over; 
13% protein 6@9¢ over; 14% protein 
11@14¢ over; 15% protein 15@19¢ 
over; 16% protein 23@27¢ over; 17% 
protein 31@35¢ over Minneapolis De- 
cember. 

Durum prices were strong through- 
out the week. (See tables on page 8.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Oct. 17 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 
Ordinary $2.07% @2.09 % 
11% Protein 2.08% @2.11% 
12% Protein 2.11 @2.13% 
13% Protein 2.15% @2.18% 
14% Protein 2.20% @2.23% 
15% Protein 2.24% @2.28% 
16% Protein 2.32% @2.36% 
17% Protein 2.40% @2.44% 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 

One cent premium for No. | heavy 

One cent discount each pound under 
55 Ib 

To arrive div. pt. basis | DNS or | NS 58 Ib 
13.5% moisture, 12% protein $2.12%, 13% pro- 
tein $2.17%, 14% protein $2.22%, 15% protein 
$2.27% 16% protein $2.35%, !7% protein 
$2.43% 


58 to 


Cash Prices Easier 

contributed to 
wheat at Kansas 
City in the past week. The recent 
rise in values put country prices at 
a point which induced some increase 
in New flour sales were slack 
and demand from storage interests 
was limited by a need to make room 
for new crop grain sorghums and 
corn. 

Cash premiums fell about 1¢ on the 
low side of the range for the past 
week, although the loss in ordinary 
was only %%¢, putting that type down 
to level of the futures basis. 

The top of the range, representing 
choicest protein of top baking char- 
acter, was unchanged. However, there 
seemed to be more wheat of good 
protein character available and mills 
were not reaching as hard as before 
Some elevators merchandised sub- 
stantial quantities to mill buyers, and 
there. appeared to be good applica- 
tions on to-arrive contracts. Interior 
markets had a-tendency to be weaker 
than Kansas City. 

Ordinary wheat closed Oct. 20 at 
basis to 144¢ over; with 11.50% pro- 
tein quoted at 2%@6¢ over, 12% 
at 5@16¢ over, 12.50% at 9@20¢ over, 
13% at 13@24¢ over, 13.50% at 15@ 
26¢ over and 14% at 17@28¢ over 
The December future lost 1%¢ during 
the week, closing Oct. 20 at $1.925 

Kansas City receipts continued on 
a fairly liberal basis of 562 cars, a 
drop from the 673 of the previous 
week but above the. 514 reported a 
year ago. Large quantities were re- 
going under joan and farm 
was not regarded as liberal. 
approximate range of cash 


Several 
easiness in cash 


factors 


sales. 


ported 
selling 
The 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 




















Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by milis reporting currently to The North 
westerr er with relationship of production to capacity and to the tota! estimated output of all 
m the U.S. expressed in percentages 

Oct. 12-19 Previous Oct. 13-20, Oct. 15-22, Oct. 16-23 

1958 week 1957 1956 1955 
Northwest 824,637 817,024 693,839 729,194 765,108 
Southwest 1,543,249 1,578,093 1,393,938 1,373,817 1,318,717 
Buffalo 581,307 512,678 549,509 578,315 543,375 
Central and Southeast 702,656 611,034 608 402 577,496 602,449 
Pacific Coast 478,168 489,446 349 462 325,006 302,125 

Totals 4,130,017 4,008,275 3,595,150 3,583,828 3,531,774 
Percentage of total U.S. output 77 77 75 75 75 
Estimated total U.S. production 5,363,658 5,205,551 
Accumulated total this month 3,761,597 8,397,939 

*Revised 

Crop year fiour production 
—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— July | to——— 
Oct. 12-19, Previous Oct 20, Oct. 15-22, Oct. 16-23, Oct. 19 Oct. 20 
1958 week 1957 956 955 1958 1957 
Northwest 14 3 100 109 10 11,221,035 11,337,565 
Southwest 24 28 106 04 0 22,055,827 19,989 069 
Buffalo 118 04 13 22 114 8,674,826 9,005,394 
Ce snd S. E 109 95 103 10 05 8,891,528 8,655,252 
P Coast it 13 08 92 85 6,016,708 5,154,335 
Tot 7 4 0s 6 04 56,859,924 54,141,615 
NORTHWEST Previous week 020,700 *1,291,004 126 
Minneapolis Year ago 032,500 1,125,267 109 
: : Two years age 032,000 1,065,172 103 
5-day week Flour ca Five-year average 105 
os are capacity output tivity Ten-year average 97 
Oct. 12-19 231,000 256,210 *Revised 
Previous week 231,000 *222,92 97 
Year 231,000 202,737 88 BUFFALO 
Two ye go 237,000 262,01 ! 5-day week Flour %e ac 
eve ye average 03 apacity output tivity 
pe oe PR pees ~ Oct. 12-19 493,500 581,307 118 
evisec Previous week 493,500 512,678 104 
Principa nterior mills Minnesota nclud Yea age 487 500 549,509 113 
3 Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Montane Two years ago 475,000 578,315 122 
i low Five-year verage 113 
5-day week Flour % ac in eee ‘7 
capacity output tivity CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
+ 7.19 4 0 ? 
3 ‘ pi a pd 15 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin 
4 evious week 164 350 20 102 106 Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee 
ear ago 464.6 ! Z rain : 
Se a... Pipe 454'500 467 183 03 Virginia, Georgia and eestern Missouri 
Five-year verage 00 5-day week Flour % ac- 
Ten-year verage 98 capacity output tivity 
Revise Oct. 12-19 643,750 702,656 109 
Previous week 643,750 611,034 95 
SOUTHWEST Year ago 592,250 608,402 103 
Kansas City Two years ago 570,250 577.4% 101 
F _ Five-year average 93 
5-day week Flour » ac- Ten-year average 86 
capacity output tivity *Revised 
Oct. 12-19 214,250 263,955 123 
a itene ‘anel 214'250 287 089 136 PACIFIC COAST 
Year ag 287,500 268,67 93 Prir en fj 
Two years ag 287'500 308.645 10 ynewpel Siay 62 he Sees wae 
ea ee eons 03 California, Oregon and Washington Mills 
Ten-year erage 97 5-day week Flour % ac 
Representative Mills Outside of Kansas capacity output tivity 
: . ‘chit d Sali Oct. 12-19 432,200 478,168 it 
City (inclading Wichita and Sa ad ' Raat anima 432 000 +489 444 113 
5-day week Flour e ac- Year ago 323,000 349 462 108 
capacity output tivity Two years ago 348,200 325,006 92 
Oct. 12-19 020,700 279,294 125 "Revised 
wheat prices at Kansas City Oct. 17 sales of five cargoes of white wheat 
is shown in the accompanying table: from Portland, with more sales in the 
ben. € Gash ond Mad $1.93@2.29/, Making. Japan took two cargoes of 
No. 2 Derk e d 1.92@2.29 white wheat and one of hard winters, 
No. 3 Dark « rd |.90@2.27 11.5% protein. Sales were for No- 

4 - + ] ~ 
a 7 sat 4 : ss ~- vember-December shipment. Export 
° c ' j 

> Red 1 93@1.97 sales bid white wheat up to $2.07 bu., 
No. 2 Red 3@ ~ 
No. 3 Red 1.91 @1.% with current quotations at $2.05. This 
No. 4 Red |.89@1.94 is 7@9¢ above loan level. These 

At Ft. Worth No. 1 ordinary hard prices did not bring out much wheat, 
winter wheat was selling Oct. 20 at however. Farmers welcomed rain at 
$2.30@2.31 rail basis delivered Texas the end of the week with the prospect 
commen points. A premium of 3 to of more this week. Ground has been 
1¢ was being offered for 13% protein’ unusually dry and some farmers quit 
and 6 to 8¢ for 14%. The demand was’ seeding because of the hard ground: 
slow for ordinary wheat and fair for The promise is for steady rains this 
14% protein. Export demand for No week 
1 hard was gocd at $2.17% for 13% @READ 18 THE STAFF OF LIFe— 
prot wr $2.20% delivered Galves- 
ton REFITTING COST 

Export bookings picked up in the LONDON—According to a British 
Pacific Northwest last week as India = shipbroking firm, it costs $11,200 to 
and Japan came into the market. Al- refit a ship of the “Liberty” class for 
location of finances to India produced the carrying of bulk grain 
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Langendorf Sales Reach New High; 
Increasing Costs Cut Net Slightly 


Conference. Conferring with Howard Lampman, executive director 
f the Durum Wheat Institute, Chicago, Oct. 16 was Robert M. Green, direc- 


tor, National Macaroni Institute. 


Take New Positions. Joining the Kellogg Commission Co., 
Minneapolis, were Charles E. Johnson, William F. Harvey, George H. McCabe, 
ind Robert J. Johnson, formerly of the McCabe Co. O. A. Behmer, formerly 
McCabe, has been employed as a member of the Minneapolis Grain 
traffic department. 


With 


Exchange 


Minneapolis Visitor. Tne vice president of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, Chicago, Herman Steen, called on mills in Minneapolis 


Oct. 13-15. 


In Kansas, in Kansas Oct. 14-16 were C. L. Mast, Jr., secretary-treas- 
urer. and John Sherlock, assistant secretary of the Millers National Federa- 
Chicago. They called on W. W. Graber, administrator, Kansas Wheat 
Commission, and visited mills in Kansas. 


ion 
t10n, 


Highest Honor. The Greek Red Cross has awarded its Golden 
Cross with laurel, the highest honor it can bestow, to John E. McKeen, presi- 
dent of Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. Prior to the award to Mr. McKeen only five 
Greeks and eight foreigners had received the medal. The award was present- 
ed as a token of admiration and gratitude for what Mr. McKeen and his com- 
pany have done to protect humanity from various diseases as well as for the 
help extended by Pfizer to the Greek Red Cross. It was the second medal 
presented to Mr. McKeen by the Greek Red Cross, the first being in 1955 in 
recognition of services rendered by Pfizer to Greece during the devastating 
earthquakes that rocked the Ionian Islands in 1954 and destroyed the city of 
Volos the following year. 


Week in Mountains. Spending a week in the Rocky Moun- 
tains are W. N. Kelly, vice president in charge of operations for the William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, and Mrs. Kelly. They drove to Colo- 
rado Oct. 17. 


Transferred. Tre chief supervisor of the grain division, Agricultural 
Marketing Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, in Memphis, Bradley T. 
Skeels, has been transferred. He has accepted a new position in the inspec- 
tion branch of the grain division. Mr. Skeels’ successor in Memphis will be 
Lauren W. Clark, who is now in charge of the division’s sub-district office at 
Houston, Texas. Mr. Clark is due in Memphis about Oct. 28. 


Gift to Reformatory. The library of Kansas State Reformatory 
in Hutchinson has been doubled as the result of the gift by the widow of Leo 
Collingwood, late manager of the Collingwood Grain Co. terminal here. Mrs. 
Faye Collingwood has sold her large Hutchinson home and has given 8,000 
volumes from her private library to the institution. John Munns, superin- 
tendent, said he would estimate value of the volumes at $20,000. Mr. Colling- 
wood fell to his death in the elevator several years ago. Mrs. Collingwood 
plans to divide her time between a smaller home in Hutchinson and one in 
California 


General Manager. Named general manager at Honl Manufac- 
turing of Portland, maker of prepared flour mixes and bakery specialties, is 
Glen A. Day, former vice president at Fred Meyer, Inc., in charge of manu- 
facturing and warehousing. Frank Honl, president, said plans call for distri- 
bution into the Midwest, Alaska and Hawaii. 


Caribbean Cruise. Taking a two-week cruise to the Caribbean 
ire Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Metzendorf, Metzendorf Bros., Inc., Perth Am- 
boy, N.J 





USDA Oct. 1, 1958, Crop Production Estimate 


Production (in thousands) 
—Indicated— 


I, Oct. I, 
1958* 


—Yield per acre—— 
Indicated 


Average 3°. 


ict. I, Average 
1947-56 1958* 


1947-56 
3,144,304 


Sept. 
1957 1958 
3,402,832 
947,102 


Crop— 


Corn, all, bu. 
Wheat, all, bu. 
Winter, bu. .. 
All spring, bu 
Durum, bu. ial 
Other spring, bu 
Oats, bu. . ‘ ; 
Barley, bu. 
Rye, bu. : 
Flaxseed, bu. 41,170 
Sorghum grain, bu. ........ 165,998 607,118 
Soybeans for beans, bu. ... 296,294 560,776 572,586 
“Estimates for winter wheat, oats, barley and rye are not based on current indications, but 
ere brought forward from previous reports. 
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SAN FRANCISCO — Net sales of 
Langendorf United Bakeries, Inc., 
again reached a new high, but net in- 
come was down slightly to second 
highest in the corporation’s history 
because of increased labor costs, 
Stanley S. Langendorf, president, said 
in his report to stockholders. 

The net sales of $69,931,908 are an 
increase of $824,437 over the preced- 
ing year. Net income was $1,481,367. 

The moderate decline in profits as 
compared to last year’s record high 
is attributed to increased labor costs 
which were partially offset by in- 
creased prices. Also adverse weather 
conditions in the first quarter of the 
calendar year adversely affected both 
sales and profits, Mr. Langendorf 
said. 

Results of the company’s opera- 
tions compared with those of the pre- 
ceding year are summarized as fol- 
lows: 

Year ended 


June 28, 1958 June 29, 1957 
Net sales ..........$69,931,908 $69,107,471 


Income before 
3,039,673 3,368,657 


federal taxes 
Federal taxes on 

income 1,558,306 1,735,127 
Net income . 1,481,367 1,633,530 

Net income was equivalent to $15.02 
a share on outstanding preferred 
stock, or 8.3 times annual dividend 
requirements of $1.80 a share. 

Earnings on 588,666 shares of com- 
mon stock outstanding at fiscal year 
end equalled $2.21 a share, compared 
with $2.48 a share on 586,866 shares 
of common stock outstanding at the 
close of the previous year. 

Net working capital at fiscal year 
end increased to $4,301,916. Current 
assets of $8,051,472 compared with 
current liabilities of $3,749,556, a 
ratio of 2.15 to 1. 

Capital expenditures for the year 
were $904,967, or $374,639 less than 
the $1,279,606 provision for depreci- 
ation and amortization. 

The company has continued the 
policy of maintaining its plants at a 
high state of efficiency and of mod- 
ernization by installing the latest type 
of production and distribution facili- 





Dixie-Portland 
Building Elevator 
At Arkansas City 


ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS— 
Work started here Oct. 6 on a one 
million-bushel grain elevator at the 
Arkansas City Flour Mills plant of 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 

The elevator is being built on to 
the west end of the present million- 
bushel structure, which was con- 
structed about five years ago and 
will give the mill a total storage 
capacity of 2% million bushels, ac- 
cording to Morris Wilkins, plant man- 
ager. 

Although it takes only about 10 
days to pour the concrete in the slip- 
forms for the 135-ft. high concrete 
tanks, the project will not be com- 
pleted until sometime in March. The 
biggest part of the work is in ex- 
cavating some 28-ft. of dirt and clay 
to enable the elevator to rest on a 
sand and gravel base. 

The new elevator will be connected 
to the other storage space and to the 
mill. An extra truck dump will be in- 
stalled to permit faster unloading 
during harvest time, Mr. Wilkins 
said. 
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ties with the purpose of improving 
quality of production and economy of 
operation, the president said. During 
the year new distribution depots were 
completed at Indio, Santa Ana and 
Victorville, Cal. A new depot at Po- 
mona, Cal., is planned for the Los 
Angeles bread division. 

At the end of the fiscal year the 
company had 4,100 employees. There 
were no strikes or work stoppages in 
any of the areas of operation. 

The company has been giving con- 
sideration to the adoption of a re- 
tirement pension plan to cover full- 
time salaried employees not covered 
by negotiated union pension plans 
and who are not members of a bar- 
gaining unit. The board of directors 
has completed its study and has 
adopted what it considers to be a sat- 
isfactory program for submission to 
the stockholders, it was reported. 

“Outlook for the current year ap- 
pears to be favorable with general 
business conditions showing improve- 
ment after several months of a mod- 
erate recession and with Pacific Coast 
states still registering growth in pop- 
ulation and industrial development,” 
Mr. Langendorf concluded. 


International 
Feed Unit Plans 
New Iowa Mill 


MINNEAPOLIS — Plans for con- 
struction of a new formula feed plant 
in northeastern Iowa have been an- 
nounced by the Supersweet Feeds 
division of International Milling Co. 

The site of the new mill will be at 
New Hampton, Iowa, a county seat 
town with a population of about 
4,000. 

Construction work will begin as 
soon as possible, said Malcolm B. 
McDonald, vice president and treas- 
urer of the company. “The plant is 
being built to handle our rapidly ex- 
panding Supersweet business in 
Iowa,” he said. “With this mill at 
New Hampton, we feel that we shall 
be in a position to provide the best 
possible service to our customers.” 

Production is expected to start 
March 30. The mill will incorporate 
all of the latest techniques in the 
manufacture of formula feed includ- 
ing bulk handling and storage of 
products. 

The new mill will be located on 
five acres of property on the west 
side of New Hampton. It will have 
railway trackage and good roads for 
truck pick-up and deliveries. 

The mill will produce and distrib- 
ute the complete line of over 60 dif- 
ferent formula feeds for poultry and 
livestock breeders and growers. 

This will be Supersweet’s third for- 
mula feed plant in Iowa. Other mills 
are at Des Moines and Estherville, 
Iowa; Fremont and Grand Island, 
Neb.; New Ulm and Willmar, Minn.; 
Salina, Kansas, and Monmouth, IIl. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


LARGE ELEVATOR PLANNED 

TOPEKA, KANSAS—Plans to con- 
struct a $5 million grain elevator in 
Topeka have been announced by the 
Farmers Union Jobbing Assn. here. 
The structure, capable of holding 10 
million bushels grain, will be con- 
structed north of the Westgate bridge. 
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REAT CHANGES in the milling industry were predicted during 
the next few years at the recent third annual wheat utilization 
research conference. The discovery of four major components in 
gluten, principal constituent of wheat protein, and a summary of 


bread staling studies were among the fundamental and applied re- “ s ” "7 
search reported during the conference. Attended by about 100 per- de 
sons, the conference was sponsored by the Northern and Western 


Utilization Research and Development Divisions of the Agricultural 
Research Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, and the technical] . 
committee of the Millers National Federation. The conference was AMERICA'S BEST COMMERCIAL AND 
held at the Northern Division in Peoria, Ill . INDUSTRIAL REFERENCE DIRECTORY 
a@ MONUMENTAL work, magnificently bound, 
A absolutely UP TO DATE and completely differ- 
Optimism tional, liquid-ferment, and the con- ent, is the SEARCHLIGHT for all Export and 
In Industry tinuous mix processes of bread pro- : . Import Merchan?s, Commission Agents Manu- 
ducticn and emphasized the time sav- = as facturers' Representatives, Buying Agents and 
ing accomplished in the continuous : y Makers or Producers of the 21 AMERICAN, 19 
mix process = AP. 6 EUROPEAN and 30 Countries of AFRICA, 
Under heading of “packaging, dis- : geist, AUSTRALASIA, includes Cities in AUSTRALIA, 
has in the past 50 years.” He report- tribution, and selling,” Mr. Meckel : ' Oe a INDIA, FEDERATION OF MALAYA, NEW ZEA- 
ed on composition and size distribu- S2d: “The baking industry is taking > } Y f LAND, likewise the SOUTHWEST PACIFIC, 
ticn of flour fractions from Pills- better advantage of the possibilities , and other Countries in the MIDDLE and FAR 
bury’s air classification process. existing in its markets.” Hamburge1 le ae ™ EAST. 
Mr. Loska’s optimism strengthened buns, = pe ay pa — de- | ’ SS CIRCULATION: 30,000 COPIES 
that of R. B. Meckel, Internationa] ™and, are being marketed all year in- ' 
Milling Co., who implied the recent stead of only in summer. The indus- ; . These 70 Countries where M. G. G 
volume drop in bread consumption is t®y is doing a better job of packag- wide circulation for fourteen years 
only temporary, coinciding with the ing ind is adjusting to get the great- the BEST and SELECT market for the 
recession. Mr. Meckel said an in- est possible sales volume through the due to the fact that imports from the U. S. A 
crease of bread consumption in the various types of retail units such as are 63 times GREATER than the remainder 


U.S. by only one slice of bread per 
oT Ty f () > 2 ¢ “a b > > eg 1¢ } , . - . . . 
person per day would mean a 20% In consumer education, the Amer This will be a wonderful eppertaaiy for you to present your products to the most out- 
increase ican Bakers Assn., in cooperation standing and selective IMPORTERS of the Universe, and assures to you a prompt and 
“Thea . a oe : ‘ wee : . widespread promotion if you advertise in "“MAYER'S GRAND GUIDE.'' Our No. 9 issue 
The baking industry is making with the American Institute of Bak- for year 1959 is in process of advanced preparation and printing will soon commence 





Stephen J. Loska, Jr., of the Pills- 
bury Co., predicted: “The process of 
milling will go through changes as 
great in the next (few) years as it 


the supermarkets of the countries of the world 


tr . vre: ‘Yr acnan . a ‘ o < vay ry ar . iz. 7 
strides to greater ec onomy through a__ing, has been very active in publiciz This highly recommended Guide is printed on first class paper, and is written in two 
number of avenues, Mr Mecke!l ing the true food value of bread and languages: ENGLISH and SPANISH. 


added. “One of these is the bulk in eliminating false ideas about 
e st i v of the 958 N P ser 
handling of ingredients, such as flour, bread, which are detrimental to the We s have a few copies available of the 1958 o. 8 on. PRICE 


sugar, and shortening.” consumption of bread,” Mr. Meckel ONLY U.S. $10.00. 
Discussing other production ad- said. “One of their main efforts has 


vances, Mr. Meckel said makeup tech- been directed toward better exploit- Mr. JOSEPH MAYER, Publisher 


nique has improved in relatively re- ing the fact that the baking industry r 
cent years. This has enabled the in- is spending large sums of money to Casilla Correo N.° 1561 


dustry to produce bread with much fortify, or enrich, white bread with BUENOS AIRES (ARGENTINA) 
better crumb characteristics. Im- certain vitamins and minerals which 
rroved bun makeup technique has re- are very important in human nutri- s ee 
popren © ee Se ™ ; ” We have a few locations open for REPRESENTATIVES 
sulted in efficient, high-speed bun tion 

production. He discussed the conven- In welcoming the millers’ group 











Top quality wheats are not found at every cross-roads these 
days . . . not even in the heart of the wheat country. So it 
behooves a miller to buy from those who have a wide field 
of selection. That's where our huge storage facilities fit in. 
We can give you the best. Call Grand |-7070. 
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W. D. Maclay, director of the North- growing interest in the meetings. products are chemical modification, 
ern Division, outlined cereal grain F. R. Senti, cereal crops laboratory genetic modification in cooperation 
research responsibilities at Peoria chief at the Northern Division, out- with plant-breeding scientists, and 
and at the Western Division, Albany, lined the cereal grains research pro- fermentative conversion. 

Cal. He also discussed the trend, in gram. “Because of the grain surplus- Bread 

the over-all picture, of increased in- es, which have existed for the past 

terest in utilization research on sur- several years,” he said, “emphasis in Staling 

plus crops and the recently inaugu- our program has been on research di- Starch crystallization is accepted 
rated research program in Europe rected toward industrial use of as the main cause of firming that ac- 
using Public Law 480 funds grains.” companies bread staling. Evidence 





supporting this is the similarity of 
X-ray patterns of stale bread and re- 
product and process development and trograded, or crystallized, starch. H 
is supported by a program of more F. Zobel of the Northern Division re- 


Responding to the welcome, H. H. Utilization research includes both 
Schopmeyer, International Milling 
Co., chairman of the technical com- 
mittee of MNF, said the annual con- 









ferences give industry an opportuni- basic studies aimed at the discovery ported there are three general areas 
ty to air problems and view research of new products and processes. Three of research on starch crystallization 
progress. He pointed to industry's approaches in development of new in bread staling: Use of flours with 



























































FRESH FISH...A HUNGRY MINK...AND YOU! 


When fresh fish became unobtainable for Midwest mink ranches, 
Crown Zellerbach’s Technical Services Department developed a 
Multiwall Bag to ship them fresh-frozen from the West Coast. 


These bags had to be leakproof enough to contain sloppy mix- 
tures of ground fish. They had to be rugged enough to withstand 
the rough handling involved in filling, freezing, shipping and 
storing. Equally important, they had to be economical. 

Today, thanks to Crown Multiwall Bags, Midwest mink are 
eating well. 

Chances are you'll never have to buy multiwalls to package 
mink food. We'd like to point out, however, that whatever ycu 
ship—whether it’s fish, flintshot or flea powder—Crown’s Tech- 
nical Services Department is equipped with the experience and 
knowledge to help you tailor-make the bag to suit your particular 
needs. 


Write us today about your packaging problem. 


CG) CROWN ZELLERBACH CORPORATION 


SALES OFFICES: ATLANTA . BIRMINGHAM . CHICAGO ~ COLUMBUS . DALLAS DENVER a HOUSTON . KANSAS CITY 
LOS ANGELES « MINNEAPOLIS *« NEW ORLEANS e NEW YORK e¢ PORTLAND e SALT LAKE CITY ¢ SAN FRANCISCO « SEATTLE « ST. LOUIS 
au 
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noncrystallizing starches; inhibiting 
crystallization by bread additives, 
and nullifying crystallization effects 

The first area weuld call for modi 
fied flcur or flour derivatives such as 
cross-linked wheat flour, which might 
slow crystallization. Mr. Zobel said 
other researchers have inhibited crys- 
tallization, but they used water on 
objectionable chemicals such as alde- 
hydes. Other factors, however, limit 
the amount of water that may be 
used this way. 

Mr. Zobel reported research in nul- 
lifying effects of crystallinity by add- 
ing heat-stable enzymes to bread 
dough. The enzymes did not de- 
crease crystallinity. It did, however, 
cut the starch chains between crys- 
tals, permitted the crystals to move 
independently of one another, and 
thus reduced the bread firmness 

N. W. Taylor reported that heat- 
gelatinized starch such as that which 
occurs in freshly baked bread de- 
creases in water-holding capacity 
with time, but heated, wet gluten ap- 
pears to change little in its ability to 
hold water. There was a definite 
transfer of water from starch to 
gluten during bread staling, but the 
effect of the loss of this lubricant on 
firmness of starch was shown to be 
small as compared to crystallization 


Freezing 
Baked Goods 

“Freezing by proper methods and 
immediately after baking is the only 
known means whereby a substantial 
degree of the original quality of 
baked products can be preserved for 
more than a few days,” stated J. W 
Pence, reporting research at the 
Western Division. Cakes, generally, 
ire less sensitive to freezing-practice 
variation than breads. Cakes frozen 
many weeks usually are better than 
cakes held 24 hours at room tempera- 
ture. Researchers found that cakes 
kept best between 0 and —10° F 

The Western Division has studied 
bulgur, wheat that has been par- 
boiled, dried and debranned. From 
bulgur are made poultry stuffings, 
cereal and meat combinations, and 
other foods for domestic consump- 
tion. Other Western Division research 
shows that sulfhydryl groups in 
wheat gluten affect mixing charac- 
teristics of flow 

Collection of gases, concentration, 
separation by gas chromatography 
and identification are the steps Irv- 
ing Hunter outlined in reporting the 
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It isn't 
beginner's 
luck | 











You don’t often catch lunkers like this your first time on the lake. 
And you don’t develop a fine flour overnight either. It takes experience—over 75 years of it 
in the case of Occident, the famous short patent flour that 
Russell-Miller mills from choice hard spring wheat. The years have added to 
Occident’s reputation for exceptional tolerance; for unusual water absorption; 
for top results. You’re in good company when you 
bake with Occident. Try it next time. 


> 





RUSSELL-MILLER Specialists in the milling of fine flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER Milling Co., Minneapolis 15, Minnesota: Millers of Occident, American Beauty, Producer, Powerful 
and other superb Hard Spring, Hard Winter and Soft Wheat Bakery Flours. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 

High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONTER, IND. 
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Western Division's studies of chemi- 
cal compounds asscciated with the 
aroma of freshly baked bread. 

In earlier work, Western Division 
scientists have separated volatile ma- 
terial from bread into 14 different 
carbonyl compounds. Most of the 
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compounds have been identified. At 
least three basic compounds have 
been separated and one, a secondary 
amine, has been positively identified. 
A total of 29 chemical components 
that contr'bute to bread flavor, in- 
cluding acids, alcohols and esters, 
have been separated. 


Moisture Penetration 
Into Wheat Kernel 

Water enters the endosperm of 
tempered wheat kernels around the 
germ first, then at the brush end, 
and finally from all sides, M. J. Wolf 
of the Northern Division, said in re- 
porting three methods for determin- 
ing moisture distribution in wheat 
kernels. In the iodine sorption meth- 
od, wheat was tempered by immer- 
sion in water or by absorption of 2 
to 10% of added water in a closed 
container. Starch in cut surfaces of 
the kernels was treated with iodine 
vapor or by immersion of the surface 
in mineral oil or silicone solutions 
saturated with iodine. This procedure 
revealed the water-entry information 
and the fact that water was distrib- 
uted throughout the endosperm with- 
in 70 hours. 

Other methods reported are inter- 
ference microscopy and application 
of tritiated water as a tracer to fol- 
low water distribution in the wheat 
kernel. Tritium, added to water for 
the tracing, is radioactive hydrogen. 

Interference microscopy enables 
scientists to compute the refractive 
index of a wheat-kernel slice. Refrac- 
tive index is an optical property that 
is known to change with the swelling 
of fibers and other plant materials 
following water uptake. 


Conditioning 
Review 

In a progress report of a literature 
survey on wheat conditioning for 
milling, Dr. Majel M. MacMasters, 
Northern Division, said the survey 
will include more than 650 references 
to literature published between 1927 
and 1957. She said summaries of data 
in the survey will be classified: Cold 
conditioning; warm conditioning; hot 
conditioning (at temperatures above 
46° C.); steam conditioning; vacuum 
conditioning; conditioning by ultra- 
sonic waves, high frequency current, 
electric condenser and infrared rays; 
hygroscopicity of wheat; thermal 
properties of wheat, and water ab- 
sorption by wheat. 

Dr. MacMasters warned, “All re- 
ported benefits should be viewed with 
reservations, since different workers 
have almost invariably used differ- 
ent wheats, different details of con- 
ditioning, and different methods of 
evaluating the results. The complete 
data should be carefully studied by 
experienced millers before conclu- 
sions are drawn.” 


Milling Quality 
Studies 

A better way to determine milling 
quality of soft red wheat is the object 
of research performed by R. A. Pop- 
ham, Ohio State University, under 
a contract with the Northern Divi- 
sion. Dr. MacMasters presented the 
paper at the conference. 

In the research, wheat kernels 
from varieties of known milling qual- 
ity were measured for resistance to 
crushing. The compression test 
values gave a more stable ranking of 
varieties from year to year than the 
Seeborg milling score provides. 

The scientists also want to know 
whether the arrangement of chemi- 
cal constituents in the whole kernel 
of wheat is related to milling quality. 
By staining cross sections of wheat 
kernels they hope to find differences 
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NEW for the holidays! 


Hot Mince'n ice Cream Pie! 
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tmaton! Poe Cowet Mee 
mares the crue! 


JOINT PROMOTION—General Mills, 
Inc., and the Bordon Co. will join 
forces again this year to hit the mar- 
ket with a Hot Mince ’n Ice Cream 
Pie promotion during the peak Octo- 
ber-November pie consumption peri- 
od. The program, which combines 
Betty Crocker’s Pie Crust Mix and 
Borden’s Mince Meat, is scheduled 
during the time when mince pies 
have their highest consumer appeal, 
the two firms said. Pictured above is 
a four-color advertisement the firms 
are using in the promotion. 





that may be correlated with milling 
quality. 

In a report of wheat research at 
the Western Division, J. W. Pence 
said early results of a comprehensive 
study indicate there is a correlation 
between acid-extractable pentosans 
of western white wheat and their 
milling quality. These results confirm 
earlier, limited comparisons 


Variety Evaluation 
Studies 

L. P. Reitz, Crops Research Divi- 
sion, Beltsville, Md., summarized 
wheat variety quality evaluation stu- 
dies in <0 states and at four wheat 
quality laboratories: Pullman, Wash.; 
Wooster, Ohio; Manhattan, Kansas, 
and Beltsville. Pointing cut that the 
work is vital to maintenance and 
improvement of wheat variety quali- 
ty, Dr. Reitz said it has resulted in 
growing of varieties different from 
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those grown only a few years ago. 
“Thirty-three undesirable wheats 
now are not grown,” he stated and 
added that the changes have been 
made without disrupting the mar- 
ket. 

Among the general work Dr. Reitz 
outlined are: Evaluation and develop- 
ment cf new varieties; determination 
of the influence of management prac- 
tices; ascertaining differences in 
milling quality, and accounting for 
and trying to overcome natural dif- 
ferences. 

Among specific projects Dr. Reitz 
reported are: Milling quality tests; 
determination of protein in wheats; 
viscosity studies on wheat; relation 
of cake and cookie flour fractions to 
quality; relation between flour par- 
ticle size and cookie quality; changes 
in cookies whie baking; effects of 
temperature during  wheat-fruiling 
period; effect of nitrogen foliar 
sprays on gluten composition and 
quality, and analysis of ash content 
of wheat at the Kansas laboratory. 
Dr. Reitz expressed the hope that 


cereal chemists could find ways 1o 
overcome environmentally induced 
and other natural factors that affect 


wheat quality. 


Wheat Commissions 
Represented 

In contrast te the millers’ and 
bakers’ optimism was the attitude ol 
four state wheat organizations. They 
are concerned about the wheat-sur- 
plus problem. Leslie F. Sheffield, Ne- 
braska Wheat Commission chief, said 
the Nebraska group has been trying 
to launch utilization projects. The 
only research they have is a study 
on feeding wheat to beef cattle. Mr. 
Sheffield questioned “how far you 
can go (in surplus wheat disposal) in 
foreign marketing.” This has been 
a hope of various state wheat groups, 
but there will be produced this yea 
alone, 800 miliion bushels wheat 
beyond domestic disappearance. 

Walter W. Graber, administrator, 
Kansas Wheat Commission; M. C. 
McCormick, a director of the Colora- 
do Wheat Administrative Committee, 
and Mr. Sheffield pledged their sup- 
port of the Northern and Western 
Divisions in, as Mr. Graber express- 
ed it, “anything that will use wheat 
at home and abroad.” Joseph J. 
Spiruta, manager, Washington Wheat 
Commission, attended earlier sessions 
of the conference. 


New Gluten Process 
Described 


Production of dried, vital gluten 
is possible with the processes de- 
veloped at the Northern Division and 
reported at the conference by Roy A. 
Andersen. “Wheat gluten is an un- 
usual protein, having many physical 
and chemical properties not found in 


any of the other cereal grain pro- 
teins,"” Mr. Anderson said. 
The gluten process includes the 


continuous batter process and an op- 
eration for drying the gluten. The 
batter process yields starch, a solu- 
ble fraction, and the gluten. The 
starch may be fermented or convert- 
ed to syrup and sugars, and the 
soluble fraction, containing proteins 
and sugars, may be added to fermen- 
tation media. 

A continuous pilot plant for carry- 
ing out the batter precess has been 
designed and constructed from con- 
ventional equipment. The operation 
of the plant is flexible. Scientists be- 
lieve that commercial application 
could be made by a relatively simple 
scale-up of equipment. Flours milled 
from different types of wheat have 
been processed successfully in this 
plant. In mest cases, recovery of 
protein in the gluten has been great- 


er than 80%, with the gluten purity 
also about 80%. 

Operation of the batter process 
shows it is easily controlled and can 
be carried out with a minimum re- 


quirement for labor, power, and 
water. The cost of processing one 
pound of flour starch liquor and 


wet gluten by this method is esti- 
mated at 0.27¢. 

Drying the gluten is accomplished 
by atmospheric, drum drying of wet 
gluten dispersed in dilute acid. Cost 
of this is estimated at 4 cents per 
pound of dried, vital gluten. 


Analysis, Separation 
Of Wheat Gluten 


R. W. Jones, Nerthern Division, 
reported that electrophoretic pat- 
terns show “gluten of bread wheats 
is composed of at least four major 
and one minor component.”’ Previous 
attempts in this field have met with 
little success. Researchers have 
claimed gluten contained from one to 
an infinite number of components. 
Mr. Jones found the relative concen- 
trations of the gluten components to 
be 44, 22, 16, 15, and 3% and evi- 
dence that the 15% concentration in- 
cludes two components. Small 
amounts of globulin or albumen, non- 
gluten proteins, showed up in the 
analyses. 

Chromatographic separation of 


wheat g.uten, reported by J. H. 
Woychik, Northern Division, pro- 
duced fractions corresponding to the 


components found by electrophoresis. 
Mr. Woychik said, “The availability 
of wheat gluten fractions correspond- 
ing to observed electrophoretic com- 
ponents presents the opportunity for 
a more definite study of these pro- 
teins.” 


Lipids Affect 
Cookie Spread 


Relatively complete removal of 
lipids from soft wheat flours marked- 
ly decreased spread of sugar cookies 
in Western Division research report- 
ed by Dale K. Mecham. “Because 
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nearly all the recorded observations 
on lipid effects were concerned with 
hard wheat flours and bread baking, 
we were interested in determining 
what results might be found with a 
different product baked from soft 
wheat flours by a much different pro- 
cedure,” Mr. Mecham said. Remove! 
of lipids by petrcleum ether or 2zar- 
bon tetrachloride had little effect on 
‘ookie spread. 





15 





The marked effect came with the 
more complete removal of lipids by 
water-saturated n-butyl] alcohol 
When the extracted lipids were re- 
stored, cookies baked with the “re- 
stored” flour spread normally. Mr 
Mecham said _ furthe1 »bservations 
showed “the like.ihood of flours be- 
ing deficient in necessary lipids ap- 
pears small."" When only a third of 


extracted lipids were restored t 
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flour, cookies baked from the flour 
spread normally. 

Western Division researchers also 
observed that several phospholipid 
fractions from flour, other vegetable 
phospholipids, and, among several 
emulsifiers tried, a sucrose fatty acid 
ester could restore cookie spread 
characteristics to extracted flours. 


Increased Protease 
Activity Sought 

John A. Johnson of Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, presented a 
paper, “Effect of Variety and Malt- 
ing Conditions on Alpha-amylase and 
Protease Activity,” on research per- 
formed under contract with the 
Northern Division. The objective of 
the study was to determine whether 
activity of protease, an emyzme that 
breaks down protein, could be in- 
creased independently of the activity 
of alpha-amylase, which breaks down 
starches. “Both enzymes increased 
with germination time during malt- 
ing,” Mr. Johnson reported. Protease 
activity showed a greater response 
to steep-moisture level than did 
alpha-amylase activity. “The process 
of germination and elaboration of 
enzymes may be accelerated by the 
use of gibberellic acid,’’ Mr. Johnson 


suggested. 
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GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 


Emergency Payments 
To Start in Canada 


OTTAWA Payments under the 
emergency aid program of the federal 
government will start to go out to 
prairie grain farmers some time this 
week. Prime Minister John Diefen- 
baker made the announcement here 
Oct. 17 and said the payments would 
be made through the Canadian Wheat 
Board. 

On Aug. 30 the government an- 
nounced that some $40 million would 
be distributed as emergency aid on 
the basis of $1 a specified acre as 
shown in the farmer's delivery permit 
book to a maximum of $200 per farm 
on the acres planted to wheat, oats, 
barley and flax. 

Mr. Diefenbaker in announcing the 
plan in the House of Commons at 
the end of August said the govern- 
ment had decided that deficiency 
payments “are not in the long-run 
interest of either the western grain 
producer or the nation as a whole.” 
He said “deficiency payments applied 
to deliveries of grain wou!d fail to 
help those producers most in need 
and, if adopted, would require very 
large subsidies from the treasury, 
would inevitably lead to increased 
surpluses and would add further bur- 
dens in financing the disposal of 
those surpluses. Such payments would 
tend to impede essential adjustments 
to changing conditions of technol- 
ogy. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Strike at Hutchinson 
Elevator Settled 
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West Virginia Names 


Area Sales Manager 


NEW YORK—John O. Frahm has 
been appointed district sales manage! 
in the Chicago area for the multiwall 
bag division of West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Co. Mr. Frahm is a native of 
St. Joseph, Mo., and was formerly a 
West Virginia sales representative at 
Kansas City. 

Announcement of the appointment 
was made by Tom L. Jones, regional 
manager. Mr. Jones explained 
the multiwall bag divi- 
new stretchable paper in the 
Chicago area have grown so rapidly 
that the appointment was 
to provide the trade with 
service 

Mr. Frahm, with 15 years of ex- 
perience in the multiwall field, will 
cover metropolitan Chicago, most of 
northern Illinois and the Milwaukee 
area of Wisconsin. 
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GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR Fo peal 6,500,000 HUTCHINSON, KANSAS One 
punasien com patho sed im ; day with a federal mediator ended 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR Hi ul ee | - : a strike which tied up operations at 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 4 pe the Gano Grain Corp. terminal ele- 

= i i vator here for nine days. Both sides 


. -ate, ; : 
«a peor ; made concessions under guidance of 
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C. R. Richards, the mediator. The 
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* _ ms 


striking workers received a wage 
MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE - RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 


-" ©. 


REMEMBER 
TO ORDER 


CHASE 
BAGS 


There's None Better/ 





the clause in the old contract holding 
the corporation to a fixed crew re- 
gardless of need. ‘““We were not hurt,” 
PP J. V. Fleming, manager said. ‘The 
<7 car shortage in the Southwest is hold- 
ing back shipments to the terminal 
here.” 


NEW SPOKANE MILi”.. ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S; MOST“MODERN 


























boost of 10%¢ an hour instead of 


|POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 





POLAR BEAR has been making long-time 
friendships with bakers for more than half 
a century. Such enduring business relation- 
ships must be based on quality and good 
faith .. . and both of these are basic in our 
operations. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 






































Mails et Kaneas City McPherson cL ndaboeg 


Breap production processes be- 


come more exacting every year. 





This modern day complexity de- 
mands the finest in flour quality 

. milled decisively to specifica- 
tions that insure reliable perform- 
ance day after day. That is why 
RODNEY flours are so widely used 
in the baking industry. Years of 


service have proved these fine 








flours give the utmost in depend- 


able uniform baking. 
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The baker’s order moves fast— 
usually by phone—to the nearest 
Pillsbury District Office. Here the 
order is analyzed according to the 
baker’s flour specifications. Then 
the order is forwarded to the nearest 
Pillsbury plant that mills the par- 
ticular kind of wheat used in that 
flour. Pillsbury, with coast-to-coast 
milling facilities, gives the baker 
exactly the kind of flour he speci- 
fies... at the greatest savings to 
him. What’s more, Pillsbury Bakery 
Flours uniformly meet these speci- 
fications, delivery after delivery— 
thanks to the exacting tests of the 
Quality Control Department. 
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Pillsbury pioneered in leasing airslide bulk-handling cars. This 
is important because it means the special car (loaded with 95,000 
lbs. of flour) can be routed via any railroad line, anywhere in the 
country. This modern service is available on request to any baker who 
has the necessary flour storage facilities. Other methods of flour 
handling are continually under study at Pillsbury. And efficiency of 
distribution is an everyday watchword. No matter where a baker is 
located, he can get the flour that meets his exact specifications at the 
lowest possible cost . . . delivered via the route he requests. 





What sells baked foods ? wo. «1» series) 


IT COSTS ABOUT ¥: A LOAF 
TO SHIP FLOUR 1000 MILES 


Pillsbury’s distribution efficiency helps bakers 
provide the nation’s Best Buy in Food 


Enriched bakery bread is one of today’s greatest 
food bargains. One reason: Flour, the principal ingre- 4 © CALGARY CAt 


dient, is now milled and distributed more efficiently 
than ever before in history. - \ 
Shipping costs, nevertheless, are a major expense < BUFFALO 
item . . . making the story of flour distribution r he Ly 
., ey SPRINGFIELD A iY 


* 
LOUISVILLE 


important to every baker who competes for the 
housewife’s dollar. 


Paes 


the flour mill . . . and then settles down to the steady 


with men working in a field of grain. The wheat Pp ni<y . 
moves along to market to the accompaniment of a | \ at 
train whistle cutting the quiet of the Western plain. : +e : 


The tempo quickens in the pounding rhythms of ’ 


clicking of the rails as the finished flour moves 


The story starts . . . as did civilization itself .. . 3 = 








through the night to bake shops in every part of 


the land. Ai a cost of only '/s of a cent per one-pound Strategic location of the 11 Pillsbury Mills provides 
loaf per 1000 miles! better flour blends and mixes at lower average cost to 


are near good sources of supply for choice hard wheat 
Others are in the heart of the soft wheat country. The 


best flour blend for each bakery purpose is produced in 


the mill where the job can be done most efficiently 
and the baker can get the variety he needs from one 


dependable source, produced to exact specifications. 


From all parts of the U.S. orders 

flow smoothly into transportation 

offices in each Pillsbury Mill. They 

are processed and passed on to mill 

supervisors for production and load- 

ing. The bakers’ wishes are followed 

as to delivering railroad line and the 

cars are sent on their way. Pillsbury & 


_ ~ 

, . F Sa f +. a 
recognizes the great importance of oe : your baking ee 
distribution today. It was the first ee 
mill to place a vice president in partner ° 
charge of transportation. This de- 
partment has a noteworthy record 
of leadership in developing new 
ways to ship flour, improving han- 

y > 7 ul . ° . 

est ane plone, Slaven ... your partner in building sales! 
railroads and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 





Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 
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West Virginia Pulp 
Announces Changes 


7 
In Southern Region 

NEW ORLEANS — West Virginia 
Pulp & Paper Co. has named some 
of its personnel to new positions in 
the southern region of its multiwall 
bag division to handle growing sales 
and improve technical and customer 
service activities from Florida to 
California. 

For the Atlanta district, Henry 
M. Howe has been named sales man- 
ager and Samuel O. Wilkes and 
Ernest E. Lockett as sales represen- 
tatives, bringing Mr. Howe's sales 
staff up to three men. 

Eugene O. Wilson has been added 
to the Dallas, Texas, district staff as 
a sales representative. The district 
has two other sales representatives. 

West Virginia has named Frank L. 
Smith district sales manager at Tor- 
rance, Cal. Mr. Smith was formerly 
d.strict sales manager for the South- 
east His sales staff includes two 
representatives working out of Los 
Angeles, and one each in San Fran- 
cisco and Sacramento, Cal., and Den- 
ver. 

The ccmpany has also named a 
technical service staff for the New 
Orleans and Los Angeles areas. Eu- 
ene C. Bristol has been appointed 
technical service representative for 
the New Orleans, Dallas, Texas, and 
Atlanta, Ga., districts. Robert J. Gig- 
ler has been named technical service 
representative for the West Coast 

Announcement of the appointments 
was made by Jason M. Elsas, regional 
manager 

Mr. Elsas also announced the ap- 
pointment of C. Shannon O'Neill, 
formerly with another firm in New 
Orleans, as export sales representa- 
tive. Mr. O'Neill is presently cover- 
ing Latin America under the direc- 
tion of Peter H. Walmsley, regional 
operations manager. Improvement of 
the multiwall division’s customer 
service has been provided for by 
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placing its operations under the di- 
rection of Mr. Walmsley. William H. 
Richmond, an employee of the divi- 
sion in California, has been named 
customer service manager at the 
Torrance plant. 

Another move to improve customer 
service has been shifting of the Den- 
ver office to jurisdiction of the Tor- 
rance district, said Mr. Elsas. 

In operations, the major change 
announced by the division was the 
appointment of Arthur A. Knodel, 
formerly Mobile, Ala., factory super- 
intendent, as a multiwall superin- 
tendent of the New Orleans plant. 
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Grain Sanitation 


Short Course Slated 
In Pacific Northwest 


PORTLAND, ORE.—tThe fifth an- 
nual grain sanitation short course, 
sponsored by the Washington State 
College in cooperation with the Uni- 
versity of Idaho, Oregon State Col- 
lege, the Pacific Grain Dealers Assn 
and the Pacific Northwest Crop Im- 
provement Assn., is scheduled Oct 
28-29 at Washington State College, 
Pullman 

Some of the topics to be covered 
will be interpretation of the regula 
tion and operation of the food and 
drug program in the Pacific North- 
west and the use of grain fumigants 
and fumigant circulation and aera 
tion systems. There will also be re- 
ports on Pacific Northwest grain 
sanitation research, and also a labo- 
ratory session on identification of 
grain infesting insects 


BREA S THE STAFF OF FE- 


MEETING CANCELLED 

CHICAGO—The American Corn 
Millers Federation has announced 
that its annual meeting originally 
scheduled Oct. 30-31 at Chicago has 
been cancelled. A board of directors 
meeting has been scheduled for Nov. 
5-6 at the Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 
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W: CAN draw from the whole expanse 
of the entire hard winter wheat area—from 
Nebraska to Texas—tapping those sections 
specially blessed by Nature any year. Our 
terminals are strategically located to serve 
you from your favored area. With a milling 
background, our wheat buyers are skilled in 
picking just the right wheats to meet your 


needs. Call us. 
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Quality bread is what builds markets for any baker. 
And quality bread starts with quality flour. KELLY’S 
FAMOUS has the quality touch that comes from its 
foundation on choice wheats of the finest baking 
characteristics. You can count on the good baking results 


of this famous brand. 


The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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GRAIN SERVICE K-State Mill Building Plans, Technical 


Reports Topics at AACC Gathering 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Mem- 
bers of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists who attended a tri- 
section meeting at Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan, Oct. 10-11 heard re- 
ports on plans of reconstruction of 
K-State milling facilities, enzyme 
production, bread flavor and “sick 
wheat” symptoms. 

Plans for a reconstruction of mill- 
ing department facilities destroyed 
by fire a year ago were discussed at 
Manhattan October 10 by John A. 
Shellenberger, department head. 

Architects are preparing detailed 
specifications for the new building, he 
said, and it is anticipated that bids 
will be requested in December. 

Plans include a three-story struc- 
ture of 7,560 sq. ft. adjacent to East 
Waters Hall. It will include a chemi- 
cal laboratory for students training 
in evaluation of flour and feed qual- 
ity and research laboratories and of- 
fices. It will connect East Waters 
Hall, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture’s wheat quality laboratory, 
and the feed technology building. The 
major new construction, 35,800 sq. ft., 
will be east of the present feed tech- 
nology building. 

The area adjoining the feed tech- 
nology building will house grain stor- 
age and cleaning house facilities, and 
a pilot plant flour mill. That part of 
the new structure will be about the 
same height as the feed technology 
building. 

Latest Equipment Planned 

The cleaning house and pilot mill 
areas will be supplied with the new- 
est types of equipment, including a 
pneumatic system to convey materi- 
als. Milling equipment will also be 
installed on a unit operation basis to 
permit student instruction without 
necessitating operation of the entire 
pilot plant. In a two-story structure 
in front of the cleaning house and 
mill area space will be provided for a 
pilot plant bakery, research labora- 
tories, offices, shops, cold tempera- 
ture rooms, conference room and re- 
establishment of the Swanson reading 
room. 

The building and fixed equipment 
in the laboratories and offices are fi- 
nanced by state appropriations of 


nearly one million dollars. The total 
cost of the building and equipment 
will approximate $1.4 million. 

James Fleming of K-State dis- 
cussed production of alpha-amylase 
and protease enzymes in malted 
wheat. 

Enzyme production depends on the 
steep moisture level, germination 
time and temperature, kilning tem- 
perature, variety, and location of 
growth, he said. 

Steeping to 42% moisture at 50° F. 
followed by germination eight days 
or longer at 60° F. and kilning at 
104° F. were found to produce the 
most active enzymatic malt. The soft 
white class of wheat was superior for 
malting but was not greatly different 
from soft red or hard red winter 
wheats. Mr. Fleming also discussed 
mold inhibitors and growth regula- 
tors. 

The distribution of phcsphoric acid 
in dry feed material has been studied 
at the K-State experimental feed mill 
for the past two years. Altogether 
1,400 lb. of acid has been added at 
approximately 14% level to com- 
mercial and experimental feeds. Nine- 
ty per cent of the feeds have been 
pelleted. 

W. H. Hastings indicated that the 
best conditions for uniform acid dis- 
tribution were the use of flat, atom- 
izing spray ncezzles which formed an 
overlapping plane of liquid about 10 
in. from a spray header. When this 
spray was directed into the moving 
feed material at 4 o’clock angle 
(small hand of clock), most of the 
acid was found to be mixed with fine 
feed material which wou!d pass 
through a No. 20 Tyler screen and 
ever a No. 20 screen. 

Test Strips Used 

Test strips of mild steel secured to 
the mixer sides, spiral agitators, 
spouting, and elevator cups and in 
the pellet mill on the conditioner sides 
and on mixing paddles, were used to 
observe the effects of erosion and cor- 
rosion. Weight loss in these strips 
was expressed as dimensional change 
in terms of mils per year. Under 
conditions of good acid distribution, 
weight changes did not exceed those 
observed without acid except in the 
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pellet mill. Here weight change was 
excessive with the basal ration and 
aggravated by the presence of acid. 
Power requirements to pellet acid 
feeds were above those to pellet non- 
acid feeds. A high-acid dry premix 
containing up to 35% phosphoric acid 
carried on limestone and soybean oil 
meal was made in feed-mixing equip- 
ment and used in feed formulas to 
supply phosphorus. The acid was 
found to be 50 to 80% neutralized. 
Its use in feeds, later pelleted, did not 
alter operation conditions of the mill 
or weight changes in test strips. 
“The flavor of fresh bread origi- 
nates from the ingredients and com- 


pounds produced through fermen- 
tation and baking,” Robert J. Rob- 
inson of the department of flour and 
feed milling industries at K-State 


told the meeting. 

Research during the past two years 
has revealed that organic aldehydes, 
acids, alcohols, esters and ketones 
are produced during fermentation. 
These organic classes are a neces- 
sary part of fresh bread flavor. Many 
other organic flavorants are produced 
during the baking of bread. Fresh 
bread crumb contains ethyl alcohol, 
acetaldehyde, pyruvic aldehyde, dia- 
cetyl, furfural, acetic acid, ketones, 
ethyl. acetate, hydrocinnamic, benzil- 
lic, itaconic, lactic, succinic acids, and 
ether compounds. 

Antibiotics are released by the 
yeast during fermentation. These 
minor amounts cof antibiotics provide 
a built-in safety factor protecting 
bread against development of patho- 
genic type microorganisms, Mr. Rob- 
inson explained. 


“Sick Wheat” 
Pekka Linko of the K-State depart- 
ment of flour and feed milling indus- 


tries discussed research that explains 
some of the symptems of “sick 
wheat.”’ “While wheat stored at 14% 


or more of moisture undergoes rapid 
respiration, heating and deterioration, 
other changes are just as dramatic 
at lower moisture levels,’’ Mr. Linko 
said. 

At grain moisture contents below 
14% or in a humid atmosphere, sever- 
al enzyme systems are activated re- 
sulting in carbon dioxide evolution, 
dissipation of glutamic, aspartic, al- 
pha-ketoglutaric and _  oxaloacetic 
acids and protein breakdown. The 
release of amino acids from proteins 
and reaction with sugars is sufficient 
to account for the brown coloration 
of the wheat germ so characteristic 
of “sick wheat.” 

“These biochemical changes occur 
at low moisture levels before molds 
invade stored wheat,’”’ Mr. Linko said 
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BREAD iS THE STAFF 
ARBA DISPLAY SERVICE 
The Associated Retail Bakers of 
America, Chicago, has issued a re- 
minder of its year ‘round display 
materials available to members. 
Cardboard posters, streamers, arti- 
ficial flowers and plants, special dis- 
plays for weddings and other occa- 
sions are all illustrated in a handy 
ARBA bulletin, available to bakers. 
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Established in 


1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


“America’s Largest Dealer in Clears’’ 


L.R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


428 Board of Trade Building 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


FLOUR DEPT. Cable Address: Jewellco FEED DEPT. 
Victor 2-0786-87 - GRand 1-6952-53 
References: Amy flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Texas 
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October November 


Oct. 23-25—Nebraska Wheat Show, 
Sidney, Neb.; sec., Donald J. Lehr, 
Nebraska Grain Improvement Assn., 
College of Agriculture, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Oct. 24-25—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill.; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 25—District 8, Association of 
Operative Millers, annual fall meet- 
ing, Park Hotel, Niagara Falls, Ont.; 
sec., Roy F. Kehr, 111 Calumet St., 
Depew, N.Y. 

Oct. 25-29—American Bakers Assn., 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIL; sec., 
Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Til. 

Oct. 26—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., fall meeting, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, IIL; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 





ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 











PIHES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 


Office Denver, C 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, tl. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 

















Nov. 2-4—Kentucky Master Bakers 
Assn., annual convention, Netherland- 
Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec., 
Al Wohlleb, 743 Loretto, Louisville 
ll, Ky. 


Nov. 3—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
Inc., Stratford Hotel, Bridgeport, 
Conn.; sec., Charles Barr, 584 Camp- 
bell Ave., West Haven 15, Conn. 

Nov. 13-15—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn.; sec., Allen R. Cor- 
nelius, Box 3325, Stahiman Station, 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 

Nov. 15—District 12, Association of 
Operative Millers, Newhouse Hotel, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; sec., Joseph 
J. Keiser, Salt Lake Flour Mills, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Nov. 17-18—New England Bakers 
Assn., fall convention, Sheraton 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass.; executive 
sec., Herbert J. Schinkel, 120 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Novy. 21-22—District 138, Association 
of Operative Millers, Bessborough 
Hotel, Saskatoon, Sask.; sec., Gerald 
Dennehy, Merck & Co., Winnipeg, 
Man. 


December 

Dec. 5-6—District 1, Association 
of Operative Millers, Wichita, Kan- 
sas; sec., Richard Magerkurth, C-G-F 
Grain Co,, Topeka, Kansas. 


Dec. 138—District 2, 
Operative Millers, Kansan Hotel, 
Topeka, Kansas; sec., George Tes 
arek, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo. 


January. 1959 


Jan. 6-7—Elevator Business Man- 
agers’ Clinic, Kellogg Center, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, 
Mich.; contact, Earl Brown, Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics, Co- 
operative Extension Service, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing. 
Mich. 

dan. 10-18—Ohio Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
sec., Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Hotel, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 


Jan. 13—Michigan State’s seventh 
annual bakers educational conference, 
Kellogg Center, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing, Mich.; contact, 


Association of 


112 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 





HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 
BEST PATENT—Standard Spring 


STRONG BAKERS—First Spring 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


Patent 


SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 


Clear 


| GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. BUFFALO, KY. 

























STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


CHICAGO, ILL 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO 


NEW YORK,N. Y 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


‘Gread is the 
Staff of Lif’ 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 





































CARGILL ¢3 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 











RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 





Since 1856 





SLOGAN SPECIAL 


4 


Oklahoma TUS Co. 


me AN Od z a 
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George Bedell, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing, Mich. 

Jan. 18-20 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., winter convention, Roosevelt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh Pa.; sec., Theo. 
Staab, 600 N. Third St., Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Jan. 23-24—District 10, Association 
of Operative Millers, Hacienda Motel, 
Fresno, Cal.; sec., Lawrence Conrad, 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Wilmington, Cal. 

Jan. 25-27—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., winter meeting, Lord Balti- 
more Hotel, Baltimore; sec., Edwin 
C. Muhly, 1126 Mathieson Bldg., Bal- 
timore 2, Md. 

Jan. 29-30—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers technical-educational 
sanitation committee meetings, Ra- 
disson Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
sec., Donald S. Eber, 639 Board of 
Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

Jan. 31—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. 
Howie, J. K. Howie Co., Metropolitan 
Bidg., 123 S. Third St., Minneapolis 1, 
Minn. 


February, 1959 


Feb. 1-3—Tri-State Bakers Assn., 





“ROCK RIVER” @@¢ a Py 7 ee x 
RYE “BLODGETT’S” RYE 

All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Rlodgett Family—Since 1848 


Inc., 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, 


“OLD TIMES” 
BUCK WHEAT 


Janesville, Wisconsin 











SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 








Monteleone Hotel, New Orleans, La.; 
sec., Sidney Baudier, Jr., 624 Gravier 
St., New Orleans 12, La. 

Feb. 6-8 — Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, stag ,outing, Carolina 
Inn, Pinehurst, N.C.; chrm., Les 
Jacobs, Pollock Paper Corp., Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Feb. 26-28—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers, Roanoke, Va.; 
sec., William A. Prince, Jr., Globe 
Woven Belting Co., Winston-Salem, 
N.C, 


March, 1959 


March 2-5—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, annual meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
IlL; sec., Victor E. Marx, 121 W. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Tl. 


April, 1959 


April 2-4——-Southern Bakers Assn., 
annual convention, Vinoy Park Hotel, 
St. Petersburg, Fla.; pres., Benson L. 
Skelton, SBA, Inc., Henry Grady 
Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

April 7—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Pennsylvania Division 
No. 4, Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Read- 
ing, Pa.; sec., J. K. Irish, Irish & 
Hagy, 69th St. Theatre Bidg., Upper 
Darby, Pa. 

April 12-15 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, annual conven- 
tion and exhibition, Sheraton-Park 
Hotel, Washington, D.C.; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 755 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

April 12-17—Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents, Multno- 
mah Hotel, Portland, Ore.; sec., Dean 
M. Clark, 1120 Board of Trade, Chi- 
eago 4, Tllinois. 

April 20-21 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger 
Williams, Box 486, Salem, Ore. 


May, 1959 


May 3-5—National Council of the 
Baking Industry of Canada, Queen 
Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal, Quebec; 
sec., R. H. Ackert, 191 Eglinton Ave. 
E., Toronto 12, Ont., Canada. 

May 3-7—American Association of 
Cereal Chemists annual meeting, 
Statler Hotel, Washington, D.C.; 
exec, sec., R. J. Tarleton, University 
Farm, St. Paul 1, Minn. 

May 4-6—Biscuit & Cracker Man- 
ufacturers Assn. and Biscuit Bakers 
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Institute, Inc., 1958 joint annual 
meeting, Palmer House, Chicago, IL; 
sec., B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, Ill; sec., 
BBI, Harry D. Butler, 909 W. Broad- 
way, New York 7, N.Y. 


May 9-11—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Continental Denver Hotel, 
Denver, Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, 
Box 871, Denver 1, Colo. 


May 11-12—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Des Moines, Iowa; sec., H. W. 
Jabusch, Rath Packing Co., Water- 
loo, Iowa. 


May 11-14—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill.; sec., Donald S. Eber, 689 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


May 13-15—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill; sec., C. L. Mast, Jr., 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


May 17-19—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas; sec., Mrs. 
Edward Goodman, Texas Bakers 
Assn., 1134 National Bldg., Dallas 1, 
Texas. 


June, 1959 


June 15-17—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, annual convention, 
Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 
S.C.; sec., Mary Stanley, Lady Mary, 
Inc., Rockingham, N.C. 





YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 
BULK OR SACK LOADING 


LA GRANGE MILLS 
RED WING, MINNESOTA 














THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 








LINDSEY-ROBINSON & CO., Inc. 


ROANOKE, VA. 


Quality Soft Wheat Flours 
for 75 Years 














TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 


is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 


process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 


bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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© 
<S DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CWTS, 
WHEAT STORAGE 3,200,000 BU. 


Take the pick of the Southwestern hard winter 
| C | c 7] wheat crop, mill it with scientific skill and precision, 
and you have—I-H flours. Add to this the skill of a 
topnotch baker, and you have a market-winning 


ll loaf of bread. 









































CANS AS CUTTY, MASS OR 











A. E. Staley Plant 


Resumes Production 


DECATUR, ILL.—The A. E. Staley 
Manufacturing Co.’s Painesville, Ohio, 
plant resumed production Oct. 16, 
five weeks after a dust explosion and 
fire shut down soybean processing 
there Sept. 8. 

Thomas Longbons, manager of the 


"Gooch’'s Best’ 





SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 





to Make All Baked Things 


Better plant, said some repair work remains 

sone in the soybean preparation building, 

Gooch Milling & Elevator Co, but full production would be reached 
itnecin, Nebraska this week. A new building to house 





office, laboratory and utility facili- 








ties destroyed in the half-million-dol- 
lar explosion is planned for early 
construction, Mr. Longbons said. 

Three employees received minor in- 
juries in the explosion, and one was 
hospitalized. The plant processes soy- 
beans for meal and oil. 


We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri! 











Country- Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 














A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


1311-1315 GENESEE BUILDING BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 











The care you take 


a 


in choosing your bag design 


comes back 
to you 


in increased sales! 
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New Market Opens 
For Old Product 


Fisher Flouring Mills Co. of Seattle 
recently sent 4,460,000 Ib. of “Ala,” 
the modern version of bulgur, to 
Korea, the first of 17 million pounds 
to be sent to the Korean government. 
The order is considered a milestone 
along Fisher’s rocky road to market 
in modern fashion a wheat product 
used for centuries in the Middle East. 
The shipment is also believed to be 
the first commercial export of Ala. 

The difficulties in developing ac- 
ceptance of Ala have been numerous 
since Fisher started experimenting 
with it five years ago in an effort to 
introduce a new food to the rice eat- 
ing people of the Far East. 

First Sample 

The first sample shipped to South 
Korea four years ago remained on a 
dock at Pusan a year before it was 
released to the agencies selected to 
test its acceptability. In Japan much 
testing and sampling have been 
carried on, but so far the govern- 
ment has not permitted the commer- 
cial import of Ala. The same is true 
in the Philippines and India. In all 
of these areas the Washington As- 
sociation of Wheat Growers and the 
Oregon Wheat Growers League have 
joined Fisher representatives and the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture in 
demonstrating the product. 

Kirby Holmes, Fisher’s export 
manager, states that tests in all of 
these countries have proven beyond 
any doubt that Ala is well liked. The 
big hurdle, according to Mr. Holmes, 
is the fact that the importation of 
food is a national problem controlled 
by the government in almost every 
Far East country. 

The government must decide 
whether it will make the dollar ex- 
change available, and elected officials 
are reluctant to let in products that 
may compete with native items. 

The original impetus for the devel- 
opment of Ala was to find a new 
market for the Pacific Northwest's 
surplus soft white wheat. Eighty-five 
percent of the wheat produced in 
Washington, Oregon and Idaho is this 
type, for which domestic demand is 
limited. In addition, at that time the 
Far East was experiencing a severe 
rice shortage and the U.S. govern- 
ment foresaw the possibility of mak- 
ing friends among Asians by offering 
a wheat substitute for rice. It was a 
good idea all around, and in 1954 
USDA allocated 500,000 bu. surplus 
wheat for experimental purposes. ~ 

But by the time the Ala plant was 
in full operation, food conditions in 
the Far East had changed from 
shortage to normal supply. There was 
no longer urgent need for a rice sub- 
stitute. The need remains, however, 
for a market for soft white wheat 
and Fisher is convinced that Ala can 
provide this market and that its ulti- 
mate success is assured. The com- 
pany now is moving into other mar- 
kets, both foreign and domestic. Last 
March USDA finally approved export 
subsidies for bulgur wheat the same 
as for flour. In June it agreed to the 
Korean sale under Public Law 480, 
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and 


Tomorrow 


which means that the shipment to 
that country can be paid for in 
Korean currency.—Washington Asso- 
ciation of Wheat Growers News Bul- 
letin. 


“Schech’s Best Flour’’ 


There are still a few oldtimers who, 
when they hear the name “Schech's 
Best” flour, immediately recall the 
towering, picturesque mill on Beaver 
Creek in the extreme southeast cor- 
ner of Minnesota where the flour was 
made. Only those who have taken the 
time to investigate, however, know 
that Schech’s Mill (officially the 
Caledonia Roller Mills) still operates 
with water power from the creek. 

Schech’s Mill is a three-story stone 
structure a mile southeast of the 
village of Sheldon, Minn., now owned 
by Mrs. Ed. Schech of La Crosse, Wis., 
whose husband operated the mill un- 
til his death in 1941. It is now run 
by a daughter and her husband, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ivan Krugmire, who 
operate a modern farm in conjunc- 
tion with their custom grinding 


also 


The huge stone mill was erected 
in 1876 by John Blinn who—when 
the project sapped his finances—sold 


it to a Bavarian immigrant, M. J 
Schech. Mr. Schech, reportedly head 
miller for one of the large concerns 
in Minneapolis, hired another miller 
to run his property on Beaver Creek 
After 13 years, however, Mr. Schech 
gave up his position in Minneapolis 
and moved to Sheldon to operate it 
himself. The elder Schech died in 
1918, leaving the mills to Ed. and 
Fred. It was Ed. who carried on until 
his own death in 1941 


Movie Available 


BELLEVILLE, N.J. The Baker 
Process Co., a division of Wallace & 
Tiernan, Inc., Belleville, has an- 
nounced the release of a film describ- 
ing its DdéMaker continuous dough 
mixing process. The film is available 
to all baking and allied industry 
trade organizations and schools. 

The movie is a 16 mm. sound film, 
in color; running time is about 12% 
minutes. Filmed at the site of a typi- 
cal DéMaker installation, the movie 
shows how the D6Maker works and 
describes the bread it produces. It 
covers the development, installation, 
operation, and advantages of the 
DodMaker, and proves the claims of 
increasing bread sales and lowering 
operating costs. 


BREAD PUDDING 


Grandmother made it, 

Spanking good, 

Baked in a range 

She stoked with wood, 

And we've gone fancier, 

We've gone arty 

Making desserts 

That were far less hearty. 

So for tonight 

Here’s a warm, brown dream: 

Bread pudding, rich 

With raisins and cream! 
Ethel Jacobson 
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remains in effect to this day. Twenty 
years ago such a minimum allotment 
did not seem unreasonable. Average 
yields of wheat under normal weath- 
er conditions were less than 13 bu. a 
planted acre. Thus, 55 million acres 
would have produced about 700 mil- 
lion bushels—enough for a normal 
supply of wheat. 

But see what has happened to 
yields since 1938. In the 1940's yields 
increased to nearly 16 bu. a planted 
acre—and in the 1950's to an aver- 
age of nearly 18 bu. Then, another 
factor was added. The act of 1938 
was amended in 1954 to allow pro- 
ducers who overplanted their allot- 
ments to plow down, pasture off or 
otherwise destroy wheat on the ex- 
cess acres. This means that compli- 
ance with the allotments and quotas 
is now based on harvested rather 
than planted acres. 

And look what 
yields on this basis. 

In 1956—20.2 bu. an acre. 


has happened to 


In 1957—21.7 bu. 
This year—27 bu. 
Of course, we don’t expect a na- 


tod 


tional average of 27 bu. an acre to 
occur very often. But we can expect 
average yields of about 22 bu.—and 
this means that a normal wheat crop 
on the minimum allotment would pro- 
duce about 1.2 billion bushels—or 
about 200 million bushels more than 
our requirements for domestic and 
export use. In other words, average 
yields on the present minimum allot- 
ment, under present market condi- 
tions, could build our carryover high- 
er year after year. 

But this is not all. In 1941 Con- 
gress provided that wheat farmers 
producing 15 acres or less would be 
exempted from marketing quotas. 
The number of these 15-acre-or-less 
wheat farms is rapidly growing. 
There were 816,000 of them in 1955 
over a million in 1956—1,150,000 in 
1957—and probably even more this 
year. Last year these farms planted 
more than double their allotments. 


Results Explained 

In the past four years, their over- 
plantings have resulted in production 
of an estimated 385 million bushels. 
Most of these small farms are not in 
the efficient wheat producing area, 
but in Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, 
Arkansas, Louisiana and other east- 
ern states. The average wheat pro- 
ducing farm in Illinois this year had 
less than 14 acres wheat—in Ohio the 
average was less than 10 acres—in 
North Carolina less than 5 acres. 

These provisions of the law have 
been cutting back acreage in the effi- 
cient wheat areas and promoting 
wheat production in the inefficient 
areas. It doesn’t make sense. 

Moreover, under the law, penalties 
for exceeding wheat allotments are 
based on normal yields. In Kansas, 
for example, the normal yield as es- 
tablished by formula for marketing 
quota purposes is about 15 bu. acre. 
But actual yields average 27 bu. this 
year. So a farmer who exceeds his 
quota pays penalty on only 15 bu. 
acre. He gets a free ride on the extra 
12 bu. he actually produces on his 
excess acreage. 

No wonder many producers on big 
farms ignore their allotments. We 
estimate that the cumulative effect 
of excess production on larger wheat 
farms over the past four years is 
equal to 90 million bushels. In short, 
the excess production on small and 
large wheat farms in the past four 
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years has increased our surplus by 
about 475 million bushels 

What are we to do? It seems clear 
that we must continue our programs 
of first aid to wheat. But we must 
also change our fundamental ap- 
proach. Here are six things we can 
do: 

1. Continue 
to aid wheat. 

2. Get new 
tion enacted. 


sound present actions 


price-acreage legisla- 


8. Expand wheat exports on a 
sound basis. 
4. Market more efficiently and 


vigorously at home. 

5. Push harder to develop new in- 
dustrial uses for wheat. 

6. Develop new alternative crops 

1. Continue sound present pro- 
grams. Let me list some of these 
programs. 

The Agricultural Trade and Devel- 
opment Act of 1954 (Public Law 
480). Under this law we have pro- 
grammed exports of 950 million bush- 
els of wheat. 

A subsidy program for wheat ex- 
ports. In fiscal 1957 we exported 546 
million bushels—the most wheat eve! 
exported by any country in any one 
year. 

A payment-in-kind wheat export 
program. Two years ago 80 to 90% 
of our exported wheat came from 
government-owned supplies. Since 
September, 1956, we have limited the 
movement of wheat from CCC stocks 
mainly to the export payment-in-kind 


needed to close the gap between 
domestic and world prices. Most of 
our wheat exports now come from 


free market supplies 
getting better prices. 

Liberalized grade specifications for 
supporting wheat, permitting loans 
on wheat which would not ordinarily 
have qualified. To encourage desira- 
ble types of wheat we have provided 


producers are 


for a 20¢ bu. quality differential 
against undesirable varieties. 
The largest expansion of grain 


storage in history. 

The soil bank. This is the last year 
for the acreage reserve part of the 
soil bank. But the conservation re- 
serve continues in effect on an ex- 
panded basis. Average annual pay- 
ment rates have been increased t 
$13.50 acre—compared with the old 
rate of $10. There is also a 10% pre- 
mium for producers who put all their 
eligible cropland into the program. 

The Great Plains Program. This 
should be used extensively and bene- 
ficially to combat wind erosion and 


dust storms through wise conserva- 
tion. 
2. We need sound price-acreage 


legislation for wheat. We must stop 
pricing ourselves out of our markets 
The Agricultural Act of 1958, passed 
this summer, is a milestone in provid- 
ing greater freedom for corn, rice 
and cotton farmers to plant, market, 
compete and make their own deci- 
sions. It will also help wheat pro- 
ducers indirectly. Thousands of acres 
in the South, for example, may now 
turn from grains back to cotton. But 
legislation should also be passed for 
the direct benefit of wheat growers 
—and of tobacco and peanut pro- 
ducers also. 

In developing this legislation, we 
must not perpetuate the injustices of 
the old law which cut back wheat 
production in efficient areas and en- 
couraged production in less efficient 
regions. Nor should the law treat all 
wheat as virtually the same for loan 
purposes. This was a major factor in 
the shift toward high-yielding, low- 
quality wheats and the build-up of 
surpluses. 

8. We need to expand wheat ex- 
ports on a sound basis. By means cf 
Public Law 480 and other programs, 


we have widened our outlets abroad 
In the three years that ended July 1 
1958, our annual wheat exports ave1 


aged 430 million bushels—an increas 
of nearly 60% over the three preced 
ing years Exports fell off somewhat 
in fiscal 1958, partly because Con 
gress delayed in extending PL 48 
until late this summer 


I think we sometimes fail to ap- 
preciate the full effect of our special 
export programs. Without these pro 
grams, our wheat exports this mar- 
keting year would be only about 1% 

EZRA T. BENSON 











American Ace 


-A superior bread 
flour, milled in one 
of the West’s very 

finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 




































J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. 


LOUIS, 
MO. 


SACKS 



























a a a | 
Our brands have become identified with quality the world over. . . . 
Extensive experience with top-quality wheats from Montana, idaho, Washington 


and Oregon milled in the largest 


‘ our mill on the West Coast 
of consistent uniformity and highest quality. ee ee 


ORIGINATORS OF THE EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., Seattle, 
Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. 

Eastern 
82 Beaver Street, New York City 








U.S.A. 


Representative 









































KING HUBBARD 





Known far and wide 
for its uniform 
high-protein content 
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MARKET SUMMARIES 


(Continued from page 8) 





Wichita: Mills operated at 118% of 
capacity last week. Sales averaged 
32 compared with 48% the preced- 
ing week and 23% a year ago. Ship- 
ping directions were good. Prices 
were down 5¢. Quotations Oct. 17, 
basis Kansas City; Family flour $6.30, 
bakery short patent $5.41, bakery in- 
termediate $5.31, first clears $4.83, 
second clears $4.33. 

Hutchinson: Virtually no new busi- 
ness was closed by mills of Hutchin- 
son and vicinity. The trade seems 
content to whittle down a large back- 


log while awaiting a lower market. 
Shipping directions came at a brisk 
rate and the grind was generally well 
above 100%, with the outlook for a 
continuation this week. Prices were 
off 5¢. Quotations Oct. 17, Kansas 
City basis: Hard winter family short 
patent $5.90@6; bakers patent $5.20 
@5.25, standard $5.10@5.15. 
Oklahoma City: Domestic sales 
were small, with buyers apparently 
waiting for lower prices. Running 
time was excellent and exports very 
good. Prices closed unchanged on 
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There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 


Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


“Ogilvie”. 


it’s wise to buy quality! 
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Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-7B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg—Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 


delivery: 


Chicago 


Spring family .. 
Spring top patent 
Spring high gluten 
Spring short 

Spring standard 

Spring straight 

Spring first clear 

Hard winter family 
Hard winter short ..... 
Hard winter standard .. 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter standard 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter first clear 
Rye flour, white 

Rye flour, dark 
Semolina, bulk 


Spring family 

Spring high gluten . 
Spring short 

Spring standard 

Spring first clear . 
Hard winter short 

Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear .... 
Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter straight . 
Soft winter first clear 
Rye flour, white 

Rye flour, dark 
Semolina, bulk 


Seattle 


Family patent we ..» $...@9.80 
Bluestem — wh 
Pastry Khe aeate dewSbe, cba 


5.40@5.50 
6.88@6.98 
Spring top patent 


DE cisions teépes 
Winter exports? ........ 


Kans. City $St. Louis Buffalo 


Bias 
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7.00 $ 
6.20 | 
5.90 
5.80 
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Pittsburgh 
- $6.60@7.10 
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Toronto **Winnipeg 
$5.95@6.20 $5.90@6.30 
4.90@5.20 4.65@4.90 

..-@4.00 aoe 


*100-lb. papers. #100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. Halifax. **For delivery between Fort William 
and British Columbia boundary. $Bakery wheat flour in 100-ib. papers. 





family flour and declined 5¢ on bak- 
ery. Quotations Oct. 17, delivered 
Oklahoma points in carlots: Family 
short patent $6.40@6.60, standard 
$5.70@5.90; bakery unenriched short 
patent $5.79@5.89, 95% standard 
patent $5.69@5.79, straight grade 
$5.64@5.74. Truck lots higher on all 
grades. 

Ft. Worth: The extreme dullness 
continued in the flour trade last 
week, with sales of only about 5% 
to 10% of capacity. The bright spot 
was shipping directions. Mills aver- 
aged five to six days’ running time. 
Bakers flour was quoted 5¢ higher 
and other prices were unchanged. 
Quotations Oct. 17, 100-lb. cottons: 
Extra high patent family $6.80@7; 
standard bakers, unenriched $5.75@ 
5.85; first clears $4.80@4.90, deliv- 
ered Texas common points. 


Central West 


Chicago: A little spring wheat flour 
business developed in the central 
states during the week ending Oct. 
20, but sales generally continued at a 
slow pace. The slight spurt in springs 
produced a higher percentage figure 
for the area—30@35% of five-day 
milling capacity—compared with 15 
@20% in the previous week, which 
was thought to be the season’s low. 

The spring wheat flour sales were 
mostly of a fill-in nature. Long term 
bookings are notably absent, and lit- 
tle business of this type is expected 
for several weeks. Running time is 
heavy, reflecting the high volume of 
shipping directions. 

Quotations Oct. 17: Spring top pa- 
tent $5.60@6.15, standard $5.50@ 
$6.05, clear $5.25@5.85; hard winter 
short $5.10@5.85, 95% patent $5@ 
5.75, clear $5.60; family flour $7; 
soft winter high ratio $7.04@7.20, 


soft winter short $6.65, standard 
$5.25@5.75, clear $5@5.05; cookie 
and cracker flour, papers, $5.05. 

St. Louis: Flour buying was slow 
last week with only a few scattered 
small bookings from the day-to-day 
buyers. Sales dropped to 25% of ca- 
pacity, the low point for over a 
month. Prices held unchanged on 
spring and soft wheat flours. Hard 
winters advanced 5¢. 

Reluctance of buyers to add to 
bookings stems partly from the in- 
ability of millers to keep up with 
shipping directions en old contracts. 
Although operating at peak capacity, 
mills have been pushed to keep up 
with the heavy requests for ship- 
ment. This tight situation on ship- 
ments is expected to continue for a 
time as directions show no sign of 
slackening. Steady contract with- 
drawals have pulled some balances 
near replacement point and new 
bookings cannot be delayed for long 

Quotations Oct. 17, 100 lb. cottons: 
Family top patent $5.75, top hard 
$6.85, ordinary $5.55; bakery flour 
in 100-lb. papers: cake $6.55, pastry 
$4.80, soft straight $4.90, clears $4.55, 
hard winter short $5.55, standard 
$5.40, clears $5; spring short patent 
$5.90, standard $5.80, clears $5.55. 


East 


Buffalo: Flour sales continued to 
drag last week. By now some con- 
sumers must see the bottom of the 
barrel because they have used at 
least 60 days of their supplies. How- 
ever, they are playing a waiting 
game. Influenced by the big wheat 
crop, they do not see eye-to-eye with 
the mills on prices and will try to 
outlast current levels. 

Spring wheat flour ended the week 
up 1¢; Kansas was off 5¢. Clears 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 








Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on carload 
lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-ib. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points 
Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
Bran - $35.00@36.50 $ @31.50 $38.50@39.00 $ @46.50 $ 
Standard midds 35.50@36.00 @32.00 39.50@40.00 @47.00 
Flour midds 44.00@45.00 @ @ @ $ 
Red dog 46.00@48.00 @45.00  49.00@49.50 @66.00 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
Bran $32.50@33.25 $37.50@38.00 $ @41.00 $43.75@44.50 $ @ 
Shorts 32.50@33.25 33.00@33.50 @41!.00 43.50@44.25 @ 
Mill run @ @ @ @ @39.00 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto $48.00@49.00 $55.00@5é.00 $63.00@65.00 
Winnipeg 36.00@38.00 42.00@45.00 49.00@52.00 
were tighter, and demand outstrips patent $6.53@6.63, standard $6.434 
available supplies. Cake and pastry’ 6.53, high gluten $6.83@6.93, clears 
flour were unchanged. $6@6.25; hard winter short $6.184@ 
Local bakeries are not grumbling 6.28, standard $6.03@6.13; Pacific 
about sales volume and the outlook soft wheat flour $6.16@6.86; eastern 


is even brighter. Workers are being 
recalled here as steel production re- 
bounds. A number of strikes have 
been settled and auto plant shut- 
downs for model changeovers are out 
of the way. Bakeries here are also 
stepping up their Hallowe'en promo- 
tions. 

Mills have received requests for of- 
fers from CSS for 274,091 cwt. all- 
purpose flour, 62,745 cwt. bread flour 
and 16,000 cwt. whole wheat flour 
for domestic relief, with acceptance 
Oct. 20. This is the first CSS inquiry 
for outright purchase. The CCC will 
not offer an equivalent amount of 
wheat. 

Flour output here rebounded from 
a week ago and was higher than a 
year ago. Two mills put in a full T- 
day week; two worked 6 days; one 
5%s days and the remaining mill 4% 
days. 

Quotations Oct. 17: Spring family 
$7.10, high gluten $6.66@6.86, short 
$6.36@6.56, standard $6.26@6.51, 
straight $6.46, first clear $5.73@6.03; 
hard winter short $6.04@6.43, stand- 


ard $5.89@6.33, first clear $5.59@ 
5.73; soft winter short patent $7.43@ 
7.74, standard $6.08@7.04, straight 


$5.23 @5.72, first clear $4.73@5.37. 
New York: Demand for all types 
of flour continued very slow through- 
out the week and efforts were direct- 
ed more to obtaining directions than 
new bookings. Most buyers are in a 
comfortable supply position and in- 
clined to avoid commitments, antici- 
pating the development of a more at- 


tractive price structure. Flour buy- 
ers were also unaffected by USDA 
confirmation of continued strong 


wheat movement into the support 
program. The narrow range in day- 
to-day prices and the wheat supply 
picture were also factors curbing ac 
tive sales. 

Quotations Oct. 17: 


Spring short 
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soft wheat straights $5.25@5.60, high 
ratio $5.85@7.70; family $7.10 

Philadelphia: A better undertone 
developed late last week after an 
earlier period of price easiness. How- 
ever, after a day or two of uneasi- 
ness, prices firmed and closings were 
mostly unchanged from finals of the 
previous week. Some regarded this 
as a reflection of recent events in 
security markets. 

Mill representatives noted no im- 
provement in the call when prices 
slipped and attributed the reluctance 


to purchase to several things, in- 
cluding the fact that most bakers 
here have good supplies and their 


ideas on cost are substantially below 
current postings. Meanwhile, sales of 
baked foods show modest improve- 
ment 

Quotations, Oct. 17, 100-lb. cottons: 
Spring high gluten $6.85@6.95, short 
patent $6.55@6.65, standard $6.45@ 
6.55, first clear $6.35@6.45; hard win- 
ter short patent $5.80@5.90, stand- 
ard $5.70@5.80; nearby 
$4.80 @ 4.90 

Pittsburgh: Buying interest 
very slack. Despite price advances in 
some patents and protection at old 
quotations, only a small amount of 
hand-to-mouth buying occurred last 
week. Bakers are well covered and 
those not covered still hope for more 
favorable prices later. Family flour 
sales are normal for this period of 
the year. Directions on family flour 
are very good and on other patents 
fairly good to good. 

Quotations Oct. 17, 100 Ib. cot- 
tons: Hard Kansas standard $5.98@ 
6.03, medium $6.03@6.08, short $6.08 
@6.18; spring standard patents $6.32 
@642, medium $6.37@6.47, short 
$6.42 @6.52, first clear $6@6.37, high 
gluten $6.72@6.86; advertised family 
patents $7.10, unadvertised $6.60@4 
6.91; pastry and cake flours $5.44@ 
7.60. 


soft winter, 


was 


South 


New Orleans: A slowdown has oc- 
curred in bakery flour sales. Only a 
few bookings of any size are being 
uncovered and replacement business 
is almost at a minimum, with the 
trade drawing on old balances. All 
but a small share of current orders 
are to regular p.d.s. buyers. Pros- 
pects are for only limited flour busi- 
ness in the near future. Unfilled con- 
tract balances are fairly heavy. The 
desire to avoid carrying charges 
which additional bookings at this 
time might entail and reluctance to 
pay higher costs are holding buying 
in check. Soft flour demand was slow 
with sales in limited quantities only. 
The main exception to dullness was 
buying of family grades, particularly 
national brands. Clears were selling 
in limited amounts. 

Slightly better business was noted 
to Venezuela and 500 tons of spring 
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flour were sold to Colombia, with sale 
of another 2,000 tons to that coun- 
try possible. Small sales were made 
to the Netherlands. Quotations Oct. 
17, carlots, 100-lb. papers: Hard win- 
ter patent $5.80@5.95, stand- 
urd $5.65@5.70, first clear $4.55@ 
1.85, spring short patent $6.35@6.55, 
standard $6.15@6.35, first clear $5.60 
5.90, high gluten $6.45@6.65; soft 
wheat short patent $5.35@5.70, 
straight $4.95@5.20, first clear $4.30 
24.70; high ratio cake $5.80@6.25. 


Pacific Coast 


Northwest flour 
record ca- 


short 


Pacific 
continued at 


Seattle: 
production 


pacity, with mills grinding on a back- 
log of orders from the Philippines 
and domestic business. In addition, 
the U.S. Army Quartermaster was 


in the market for about six million 
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pounds of flour, with this business 
divided among Northwest mills. Quo- 
tations Oct. 15: Bakery flour, pastry 
$5.09, family $9.80. 

Portland: Mills in the Pacific 
Northwest are still running at ca- 
pacity. Some export mills are booked 
solidly to the end of December. 
While new bookings are light, mills 
are not concerned because they have 
enough on the books to provide heavy 
operations for some time to come. 

Steady bookings to the Philippines 
and a fairly good domestic business 
are in evidence. Quotations on soft 
wheat flours are up. Prices are down 
on specialties, principally rye flour. 
Quotations Oct. 17: High gluten $6.90, 
all Montana $6.57, clears $6.49, blue- 
stem bakers $6.44, cake $7.04, pastry 
$6.04, pie $5.69, whole wheat $6.24, 
graham $5.68, cracked wheat $5.73, 
crushed wheat $6.34. , 
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Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Business in flour 
has been fairly steady during the 
week, with values unchanged. Quota- 
tions Oct. 17: Top patent springs for 
in Canada $5.95@6.20 in 100’s 


use 
cottons, less cash discounts, mixed 
cars, with 15¢ added for cartage 


where used. Bakers $4.90@5.20 in 
100’s papers, less c2sh discounts, 
with 15¢ added for cartage where 
used. 

Trading in winter wheat flour in 
the domestic market has been on a 
limited basis during the week, and 
there is no appreciable demand for 
this type from overseas. Quotations 
Oct. 17: $4, 100-lb. in export cot- 
tons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. 

Following the record crop of win- 
ter wheat there must be large sup- 
plies of this grain stored on the 
farms, although little is coming for- 
ward at the present time. However, 
it may be that farmers will hold 
until there is some advance in price 
in the coming months in accordance 
with the minimum prices awarded 
by the Board of Arbitration last 
July. Quotations Oct. 17: $1.47@1.48 
bu., f.o.b. shipping point. 

Vancouver: Substantial orders of 
Canadian flour have been loaded here 
and are en route from prairie mills 
for consumers in the Philippine Is- 
lands. Exporters report foreign ex- 
change credits received from their 
agents in Manila so large that it is 
feared there will be quite a surplus 
when all the flour is landed. 

Much heavy buying is due to anx- 
iety over Formosa. In addition to 
the large Canadian shipments now 
afloat, a large quantity of flour was 
released to the Philippines trade by 
removal of the ban on imports not 
covered by Central Bank permits. 

Canadian sales to other countries 
around the Pacific are only fair. No 
further information had been re- 
ceived regarding heavy offerings by 
Chinese Communist mills in Malaya 
and Hong Kong. 

While flour sales here have been 
fairly active, export business in grain 
has been only fair. Wheat sales have 
been confined to parcels. However, 
there has been active trade in oats, 
and upwards of 25,000 tons were re- 
portedly scold to the U.K. so far this 
month. Shipment will be into early 
next year. 

The domestic market is steady. 
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Quotations Oct. 17, hard wheat 
grinds: First patents $5.95, bakers 
patents $5.10, cottons; Ontario pastry 
$6.75, cake $7.35. 

Winnipeg: The outward movement 
of Canadian flour to overseas desti- 
nations aggregated 364,800 sacks for 
the week ended Oct. 16 to exceed 
the previous week’s total by 64,300 
sacks. The latest figure included 120,- 
400 sacks for International Wheat 
Agreement countries, compared with 
104,000 the preceding week. A good 
share of the Class 2 movement, 
amounting to 244,400 sacks, moved 
to the U.K. Domestic trade in flour 
is good and mills continue to operate 
at capacity, with supplies well ab- 
sorbed. Prices remain unchanged. 
Quotations Oct. 18: Top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia 
boundary, cotton 100’s $5.90@6.30; 
second patents, cottons $5.65@6.05; 
second patcnts to bakers, paper 100’s 
$4.65 @4.90. All prices cash carlots. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Rye prices were un- 
changed for the week. Sales were 
slow and shipping directions fairly 
good. Quotations Oct. 17: Pure white 
No. 1 $4.67@4.77, medium $4.47@ 
4.57, dark $3.92@4.02. 

Chicago: With no price change 
and almost no sales, the market for 
rye flour was a colorless affair in the 
central states during the week end- 
ing Oct. 20. No long term bookings 
are expected for several weeks, ob- 
servers say, reflecting a generally 
sold-up condition. Quotations Oct. 17 
White patent $4.99@5, medium $4.79 
@4.80, dark $4.24@4.25. 

Buffalo: Rye prices held unchanged 
last week. Sales were nominal. Quo- 
tations Oct. 17: White $5.49@5.54, 
medium $5.29@5.34, dark $4.74@ 4.79. 

Philadelphia: There was no change 
in the complexion of the local rye 
market last week. Buying was hand- 
to-mouth and prices were holding 
their own. The Oct. 17 quotation on 
rye white of $5.50@5.60 was un- 
changed from the previous week. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales are 
slow and of small volume. Directions 
are fairly good. Quotations Oct. 17, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Pure white 
No. 1 $5.35@5.39, medium $5.09@ 
5.18, dark $4.60@4.65, rye meal $4.64 
@ 4.88. 
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Portland: Quotations Oct. 17: 
White patent $7.30, pure dark $6.30. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Trading in 
rolled oats and oatmeal continues 
at the usual level, with prices un- 
changed. Quotations Oct. 17: Rolled 
oats in 80-lb. cottons $5.55, oatmeal 
in 100’s cottons $6.85, f.o.b. Toronto- 
Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats 
and oatmeal remains seasonally good. 
Supplies are moderate and prices un- 
changed. Quotations Oct. 18: Rolled 
oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.45@5.65; oat- 
meal in 100-lb. sacks $6.65@6.90 in 
the three prairie provinces. All prices 
cash carlots. 


MILLFEED 


(Continued from page 8) 








showed the greatest loss, mainly be- 
cause it had been selling at a pre- 
mium for some time, and an adjust- 
ment seemed to be in order. Quota- 
tions Oct. 17: Bran $35@36.50, stand- 
ard midds. $35.50@36, flour midds. 
$44@45, red dog $46@48. 

St. Louis: Millfeed prices were 
mostly steady last week. Sacked 
prices were quoted 50¢ higher, but 
inquiry and offerings were too light 
to make a market. Bulk feeds were 
in generous supply, but moderate of- 
ferings in other markets encouraged 
stable prices. 

Feed mixers bought sparingly due 
to increasing competition of new crop 
feed grains. Brokers reported buying 
interest for forward shipment at spot 
prices, but were unable to get buyers 
and sellers together. 

Millfeed production for this week 
will be at peak levels. A substantial 
part of this output has been booked, 
but remaining offerings may move 
slowly. Quotations Oct. 17: Sacked 
bran and shorts $37.50@38, bulk bran 
$31@31.50, shorts $33@33.50, mid- 
dlings $32@32.50. 

Buffalo: The country trade spark- 
ed a good demand for sacked bran 
last week. Bulk bran and middlings 
lagged. Running time averaged about 
6 days. Sacked bran ended the week 
$1.50 higher, bulk was off 50¢; sack- 
ed middlings gained $1 and bulk was 
off 50¢. Red dog declined $5 on les- 
sening demand from the hog country. 
Quotations Oct. 17: Bran $38.50G 
39, middlings $39.50@40, red dog $49 
@49.50. The bulk differential on bran 
widened to $7.50 from $5@5.50, and 
on middlings from $5@5.50 to $7. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed prices weak- 
ened and buying continued to in- 
crease. Supplies continued plentiful 
in all lines. Immediate shipments are 
available. Quotations Oct. 17, f.0o.b. 
Pittsburgh points: Bran $43.15@ 
43.90, standard midds. $43.15 @43.90, 
flour midds. $57.15@57.90, red dog 
$62.90 @63.15. 

Philadelphia: Demand for millfeed 
remained in low gear last week as 
the area continued to enjoy warm 
weather. Customers appeared in no 
hurry to replenish supplies, even 
though there was some recent tight- 
ness. The Oct. 17 list of quotations 
showed bran unchanged from the 
previous week at $46.50, standard 
midds. off $1, to $47, and red dog 
holding even at $66. 

New Orleans: Prices for cash mill- 
feeds were little changed, and de- 
mand and supply were not too differ- 
ent from the previous week. Sales of 
sacked feeds were up. Bulk feed was 
in demand also, though mixers were 
not aggressive because of the tremen- 
dous output of feed grain crops, open 
weather and exceptional pastures. 
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Bran was firm compared with a 
steady to easier tendency on bulk 
feeds. Quotations Oct. 17: Bran 


$43.75 @ 44.50, shorts $43.50@ 44.25. 

Memphis: Demand was slow for 
millfeed in the Memphis territory 
the past week, reflecting slackness 
in sales of mixed feed to excellent 
pastures. Quotations Oct. 17: Bran 
and gray shorts $46.50, standard 
midds. $46.50, burlaps. 

Seattle: The Pacific Northwest 
millfeed market dropped another $1 
ton and closed at $39. Supplies for 
prompt delivery are plentiful, with 
local mills working at capacity. 
However, mills are reluctant to offer 
millfeed into November at $39. There 
has been inquiry for export to Japan 
for November shipment, but no con- 
firmation to this time. The local de- 
mand has perked up, with domestic 
buyers buying quite freely at this 
level. Quotations Oct. 17: Millrun 
$39, standard midds. $47. 


Portland: Millfeeds were weaker 
due to heavy mill production and 
light demand. Quotations Oct. 17: 


Millrun $38, middlings $8 over. 
Ogden: Millfeed demand was 

weaker during the past week, es- 

pecially to the West Coast, with sup- 


ply increasing. Mills are operating 
to capacity 24 hours a day, seven 
days a week, and are booked to 


Nov. 1. Quotations Oct. 17 (station- 
ary to 50¢ off): Red bran and mill 
run $37, middlings $42. To Denver: 
Red bran and mill run $44, middlings 
$49. To California: Red bran and mill 
run $44.50, middlings $49.50, f.o.b. 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
Toronto - Montreal: Although sup- 
plies of millfeed have been fairly 





TURN BACK 
To Page || if you are 


interested in wheat utilization. 
A report on the third annual 
wheat utilization research con- 


ference begins on this page. 
Rrra 


good, there has been some firming 
in values, indicating a good demand 
Quotations Oct. 17: Bran $48@49, 
shorts $55@56, middlings $63@65, 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 

Vancouver: While dealers report 
supplies of bran and shorts from 
prairie mills fairly plentiful here, 
middlings are scarcer and prices 
stronger. No export business has 
been reported lately. Quotations Oct. 
17: Bran $47, shorts $50, middlings 
$58. 


Winnipeg: Demand for millfeeds 
continues strong and supplies are 
moving steadily, with the bulk of 


western mill output going to eastern 
Canada. While no changes are re- 
ported in price, there is a very firm 
tendency. Quotations Oct. 18: Bran, 
f.o.b. mills, $36@38 in the three prai- 
rie provinces; shorts $42@45; mid- 
dlings $49@52. All prices cash car- 
lots. Small lots ex-country elevators 
and warehouses $5 extra. 
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COMMITTEE MEETING 

WASHINGTON The grain re- 
search and marketing advisory com- 
mittee of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture will hold its annual meet- 
ing in Washington Jan, 12-15. W. C 
Dachtler is executive secretary of the 
group. 








OIL DONATION PLAN 
IS DROPPED 


WASHINGTON — The proposed 
government oil donation program is 
dead. At a White House meeting in- 
cluding top U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture staff men, it was decided 
on a budgetary basis that it would 
be unwise at this time to disburse 
the additional cash necessary to pay 
for the cost of processing soybeans 
into consumer end products such as 
oil, shortening and margarine. While 
there is some mild hope that at a 
later date there might be a revival 
of this program, best opinion in Wash- 
ington is that an oil donation program 
is a dead issue. The plan would have 
involved probably between 25 and 
5@ million bushels of soybeans being 
processed into edible oils for domestic 
and foreign relief programs this year. 
It was seen by some observers as a 
stabilizing influence on the soybean 
market. 





A. C. Harrison Dies 


CHICAGO Arthur C. Harrison, 
Sr., partner in charge of the com- 
modities department of Mitchell, 
Hutchins & Co., Chicago, died at the 
Methodist Hospital, Houston, Texas, 
Oct. 12. He was 72 years of age. M1 
Harrison's career in commodities had 
extended over many years. He was a 
member of the Chicago Board of 

rade for 20 years, and was a gover- 
nor of the Board of Trade Clearing 
Corp. Survivors are his widow 
Esther, and a son, Arthur C., Jr 


FREIGHT RATES 








upon the railroads and 
to reduce the cost of the 
price support program.” 

Mr. Morrison illustrates his case 
by referring to his own company. The 
effect of the separation of wheat and 
flour export rates upon the busines 
worked is shown for the period May 
through September, 1958. Govern- 
ment shipments by rail, largely ex- 
port, were 46.276; domestic ship- 
ments by rail, representing out of 
flour business, were 7.477% 
while domestic truck deliveries of 
flour, sold wholly within the state of 
Texas, represented 46.247% 

‘We think prompt curative action 


tax 
only 


direct 


serves 


state 


by the railroads is imperatively nec- 
essary to protect the economic in- 
terests of railroads serving Texas and 
Oklahoma and the ficur milling 

dustry alike,” Mr Morrison con- 


cludes 
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Foreign 


Commentary 


By George E. Swarbreck 





U.K. Flour Trade 
Under Inquiry 


The fierce spotlight of publicity 
will shortly beat down upon the Brit- 
ish flour milling industry. In some 
respects, the planned inquiry is rem- 
iniscent of the investigation which the 
Federal Trade Commission is to make 
into the U.S. food industry. Details 
of that program appear elsewhere in 
this issue. The British inquiry is con- 
cerned with one important facet of 


trade organization—restrictive prac- 
tices 
Some months ago the U.K. gov- 


ernment established, through legisla- 
tion, what is called a Restrictive 
Practices Court and its function is to 
decide whether restrictions incorpor- 
ated in registrable trade agreements 
are contrary to the public interest or 
not. It will not be a witch hunt and 
the millers will go into court with 
the assertion that what they have 
done in the past will stand up to scru- 
tiny. Of course, whether their opera- 
tions would meet the stricter specifi- 
cations of FTC in the U.S. is another 
matter. 

At first sight it may appear that 
what happens in a distant country 
can be of little or no interest to 
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To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 


You can’t buy a better flour 
Or receive better service 


Or get a better value 


* Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





American and Canadian millers. But 
it must be remembered that imported 
flour is an important segment of the 
British trade, and the inquiries are 
certain to bring mention of flour from 
overseas. 


The U.K. flour milling business 
has a number of organizations, in- 
cluding the Incorporated National 
Association of British and _ Irish 
Millers, the Millers Mutual Assn., 
and regional groups of millers. The 
national association promotes the 
consideration and discussion of all 
questions affecting the trade of 
flour milling, promotes economy, 
efficiency, excellence and coopera- 
tion in the trade, and generally 
watches over, supports, and pro- 
tects its character, status and in- 
terest, by all legal means. 


Among other more specific objec- 
tives included are facilities for mak- 
ing contact with government, exam- 
ination of legislation affecting the 
flour trade, the dissemination of in- 
formation, the promotion of research, 
good quality, and honorable trading 
practices, promotion of common bus- 
iness interests plus facilities for joint 
action with other bodies. 


Rocks Ahead 


These are laudable objects; no one 
can quarrel with them. However, the 
association has another facet which 
has given rise to criticism in the past. 
It organized a system of deferred re- 
bates with the object of providing a 
uniform system of price rebates to 
home buyers of domestically-milled 
flour. This, it has been alleged by 
small users, gives an unfair advan- 
tage to the big buyers, particularly 
the chain bakeries. 


The Millers Mutual Assn. was 
the brain child of the late James V. 
Rank of the Rank Milling group, 
largest in the U.K. His scheme Was 
evolved in the early ’30s when the 
industry was suffering acutely from 
over-capacity. Many mills shut 
down under the rule of MMA. 


According to the official text, MMA 
exists to improve the organization of 
the flour milling industry for the 
purpose of securing economic produc- 
tion and distribution and generally to 
do all such acts and things as may be 
considered in the best interests of 
the industry and the public. Fixing 
prices is not among its objects. 


Working System 
Detailed 


The association allocates to each 
member a basic datum calculated on 
the basis of the members’ scales of 
operation in a reference period. All 
members pay to the association pre- 
miums—an admission premium based 
on the datum, and “continuing pre- 
miums” based on home deliveries 
whether of home milled or imported 
flour. 


Additionally, a member whose de- 
liveries, other than of certain “ex- 
cluded” types, exceed his basic da- 
tum, pays the equivalent of 70¢ sack 
of 280 lb. as a premium on the ex- 
cess, while members whose deliveries 
fall short of the datum receive com- 
pensation for deficiencies at the rate 
of 70¢ 2. sack, up to a maximum defi- 
ciency of 20% of the datum. Members 
are enabled to sell their datum to 
other members through the associa- 
tion. 

An independent committee is avail- 
able and the board of MMA may 
submit to it for consideration the 
case of any member whose deliveries 
exceed 5% of his datum in a year. 
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‘rhe committee sets out to establish 
why such a thing happened, and 
makes a recommendation for future 
action. The member “shall have re- 
gard to such recommendation and 
Shall use his best endeavors to abide 
thereby.” 


The regional groups of flour 
millers actually recommend the 
prices at which flour should be sold. 
Moreover, the members agree not 
to sell in other regions except at 
prices established by the appropri- 
ate association in those regions. 


The inquiry promises to be an in- 
teresting one, particularly to Ameri- 
can and Canadian millers who shud- 
der at the very mention of setting 
prices. 


Indian Crop 
Loss Grows 


More damage has been reported 
to crops in the western part of the 
Indian province of Uttar Pradesh. 
The U.S. moved swiftly to provide 
aid under the terms of Public Law 
480 and now Australia plans to do- 
nate 9,000 tons of wheat. The pro- 
ceeds of the sale will be used for 
development projects jointly approved 
by the governments of India and 
Australia. 
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The Oldest Flour 
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that for more than eighty years 
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ning in 1952 to the point that in 1957- 
58 they reached 34,208,101 cwt., the 
largest since the record year of 1947- 
48. The increase in exports during the 
past three years is virtually identical 
with the increase in total flour pro- 
duction, which indicated, Mr. Fakler 
said, that all segments of the indus- 
try, whether active exporters or not, 
are benefiting from the program. 

As an example of current efforts 
to increase flour exports, Mr. Fakler 
cited the program now in effect in 
Colombia, where local bakers and 
pasta manufacturers have been en- 
couraged to organize and are now 
actively promoting a school lunch 
program which is certain to increase 
the consumption of wheat flour prod- 
ucts. With respect to farm legislation 
to be expected, Mr. Fakler said that 
unless conditions change, it is not 
likely that anything very specific will 
be done before 1960. 


Research Report 

Dr. L. W. Briggle, research agrono- 
mist with the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Beltsville, Md., spoke on 
“Activities of the USDA Eastern Soft 
Wheat. Quality Laboratory” and of- 
fered some observations on the 1958 
soft wheat crop. In discussing the 
functions of the laboratory, Dr. Brig- 
gle explained that the soft wheat 
quality laboratory at Wooster, Ohio, 
is one of four wheat quality labora- 
tories in the U.S. It serves the east- 
ern and southern soft wheat produc- 
ing states and has three main objec- 
tives: 

1. Evaluation of new wheats 
veloped within the region. 

2. Improvement of present testing 


de- 


methods for quality evaluation and 
development of new methods. 

3. Basic research into soft wheat 
quality. 


The Wooster laboratory has exer- 
cised a very important influence main- 
taining close contact with plant 
breeders and promoting development 
of wheat varieties of better quality 
than those previously grown. Among 
other activities, the laboratory is 
presently engaged in trying to de- 
velop a single objective test which 
would rate a soft wheat for ultimate 
commercial mill ing performance. 
Work done to date indicates the most 
promising avenues of approach may 
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be in measuring resistance of the 
wheat kernel to compression and in 
correlating soft wheat milling score 
with the increase in weight when the 
kernels are soaked in water. 

Dr. Briggle outlined basic research 
into flour quality conducted at the 
laboratory and said that considerable 
research using reconstituted flour 
fractions appeared to indicate that a 
chlorine bleach when applied to flour 
seems to exert most of its beneficial 
effect on cake quality through its ac- 
tion on the prime starch fraction. 

Dr. Briggle stated that the Woo- 
ster laboratory is staffed by well 
trained and highly competent chem- 
ists and cereal technologists and em- 
phasized that it is important for them 
to have close contact with the milling 
industry in order to serve it best in 
contributing to more advanced mill- 
ing and baking technology. 

Comments on Crop 

Commenting generally on this 
year’s soft wheat crop, Dr. Briggle 
said current data show the 1958 crop 
at 195,653,000 bu., up from 155,318,- 
000 in 1957 and about 5 million over 
the 1947-56 average. This increase is, 
of course, much less than that for 
the total wheat crop. In most south- 
ern states the quality of this year’s 
crop is good, though production was 
adversely affected by smaller planted 
acreage. Bad weather during much of 
the harvest period has resulted in a 
considerable amount of lower quality 
wheat in the large producing soft 
wheat states of Illinois, Indiana and 
Ohio. 

Quality tests on the 1958 soft wheat 
crop indicate generally lower proteins 
than in 1957 and slightly higher dia- 
static activity. Cake and cookie bak- 
ing tests have been satisfactory, but 
there is a possibility of some difficul- 
ty with cracker doughs. 

K. S. Crittenden, president, K. S. 
Crittenden, Inc., Charlotte, related 
the results from a long questionnaire 
on wheat supplies and milling prac- 
tices which he had distributed to all 
mills in the Piedmont area. Most of 
the 238 mills replying indicated their 
local wheat somewhat greater in 
quantity than last year and consider- 
ably better in quality. The general 
feeling was also that planted acreage 
this year is at least as large as last 
year and very likely greater, he said. 

Mills replying to the questionnaire 
also indicated that in general the pro- 
portion of their output going into 
self-rising flour is increasing and that 
the smaller packages account for the 
larger part of their production. 

The current status of the Self-Ris- 
ing Program to promote the increased 
use of self-rising flour was discussed 
by Allen R. Cornelius, secretary of 
the Self-Rising Flour Institute. The 
eighth fiscal year of the Self-Rising 
Program begins Nov. 1 and has a goal 
of 124 participating shares, of which 
104 have already been subscribed. 
Elizabeth Ayres, newly employed as 
associate educational director, also 
spoke briefly, mentioning the favor- 
able reception which the program's 
past efforts have secured from pro- 
fessional home economists and out- 
lining plans for continued work with 
these leaders in the field of home bak- 
ing. 
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ELEVATOR PROFITS UP 

TORONTO—Shareholders of Tor- 
onto Elevators, Ltd., have been in- 
formed by a preliminary earnings re- 
port, that unaudited net profit was 
more than $4.25 a share in the year 
ended July 31, 1958. This compares 
with $2.80 a share in the 1956-57 





year. Working capital, standing at 
$4,226,000 at the beginning of the 


period, improved by around $475,000. 
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Export Program 
Sales Reported 
For Oct. 8-14 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has reported 
that wheat and wheat flour sales, in- 
cluding International Wheat Agree- 
ment registered for export 
payment with the Commodity Credit 
Corp. by commercial exporters dur- 
ing the week Oct. 8-14, 1958, were as 


sales, 


follows: 
Wheat under the payment-in- 
kind program, for the week 14,- 


929,684 bu.; cumulative since July 
1, 1958, 86,435,451 bu 

Flour under the cash payment 
program, for the week 524,625 cwt. 
(1,214,401 bu. wheat equivalent); 
cumulative since July 1, 1958, 7,- 
777,615 cwt. (18,003,622 bu. wheat 
equivalent). Cumulative sales for 


the corresponding period a year 
ago, beginning July 1, 1957, to- 
taled 60,573,505 bu. wheat and 7,- 


418,486 cwt. 

By agreement between buyers and 
sellers, usually at the stipulation of 
the importing countries concerned, 
certain transactions are consum- 
mated for recording against annual 
guaranteed quantities under the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement. Other 
transactions are concluded outside 
the Wheat Agreement. 


flour. 


Cumulative recordings of US 
transactions through Oct. 14 amount- 
ed to 30,197,000 bu. against the U.S 


guaranteed quantity for the current 
crop year of 128,717,000 bu. 

Canada has moved 27,089,000 bu 
of its guaranteed quantity of 100,- 
264,000 bu., and Australia has moved 
4.489.000 of 29,484,000 bu. Argentina, 
France and Sweden have moved 3,- 
762,000 of their guaranteed quantity 
of 36,697,000 bu. 

A total of 65,547,000 bu. has now 
been moved out of 295,162,000 bu 
that has been guaranteed for export- 
ing countries under IWA. 
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li instead of the 425 to 

150 million bushels now expected. 

We believe our exports will rise in 
years ahead. We may reach a 500- 

llion-bushe] annual average during 


1 bushels 


arly or mid 1960's. To do this, 
»wever, we must meet world com- 
petition on a price and quality basis. 
i. We need to market more effi- 


ciently and vigorously at home. Con- 
mption of wheat flour per capita is 
as much today as it was in 
now eat only 4 lb. wheat for 
that we ate in 1940 


niv nal 
190K We 


rv 5 Ib 


Big Problem 


One of the big problems in the 
king industry has been the staling 
bread and bakery products. The 
second half of the loaf does not go 
s fast as the first. Our scientists 
ive now helped make it practical 


narket frozen bread. Freezing sta- 
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BAKERY FLOURS 

















‘*DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
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FTC Food Industry Resolution 


The FTC resolution—“Inquiry Into the Competitive Methods and Prac- 
tices Used in Marketing Food’’—is as follows: 

WHEREAS, a substantial percentage of all antimonopoly investigations 
by the Federal Trade Commission is of alleged violations of law by parties 
in the food industry; and 

WHEREAS, the Commission has received many complaints that in the 
evolution of food distribution in recent years there have developed tendencies 
to concentration of economic power, to collusive price action and to unfair 
competitive methods; and 

WHEREAS, there is broad public interest in preserving competitive free 
enterprise in the food industry and in preventing unfair methods of com- 
petition in that industry; and 

WHEREAS, it appears to the Commission that, for the reasons stated 
herein, and for the purposes set forth in Section 6 of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, an investigation of the food industry by the Federal Trade 
Commission would be in the public interest; 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that the Commission in the 
exercise of the powers vested in it by Sections 6 and 9 of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, and with the aid of any and all powers conferred upon it 
by law and any and all compulsory processes available to it, doa forthwith 
proceed to investigate and study the integration and concentration of eco- 
nomic power at the retail level of distribution in the food industry, which 
investigation and study shall include consideration not only of the organi- 
zation, business, conduct, practices, and management of corporations engaged 
in commerce and which sell food products at the retail level of distribution 
but shall also include investigation and study of corporations operating as 
wholesalers, manufacturers, distributors, brokers, or otherwise concerned 
with the distribution of food products in commerce to the extent that a con- 
sideration of their organization, business, conduct, practices, and management 
is relevant and pertinent to the aforesaid investigation and study. 

By direction of the Commission. 

Robert M. Parrish, 
Secretary 
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dustry may find it profitable to freeze 
as much as every third loaf of the 11 
billion pounds baker’s bread we con- 
sume each year. 

Little wheat is now used for live- 
stock feed. Last year we fed only 36 
million bushels. From 1941 to 1950, 
we fed an average of about 230 mil- 
lion bushels a year. 

5. We need to push harder for new 
industrial uses. Less than one-tenth 
of one percent of our wheat—not 
even one bushel in a thousand—goes 
into industrial uses. Surely here is a 
fertile field for research. And inci- 
dentally, since 1953 appropriations 
for agricultural research have been 
nearly doubled. 

There are larger potential markets 
for cereal grains in paper and paper 
products, in adhesives, coating and 
sizing materials, in weed killers and 
insecticides, in fibers and packaging 
film, in insulating board, and pressed 
hardboard, in plastics and _ plas- 
ticizers, in industrial and agricultur- 
al chemicals, and even in products 
for the oil-drilling and petroleum in- 
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ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


WHEAT and RYE 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 

















GRAIN 


MINNEAPOLIS 











VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


SOYA BEANS 


Founded 1852 


p> 








FLAX 


DULUTH 





Aggressive 
might well open cereal grain outlets 
for hundreds of millions of bushels 
annually. 

The development of new uses, com- 
bined with continued marketing and 
production research, and fitted into 
an over-all program of aggressive 
competitive marketing—this could be 
the key to a new era of expansion, 
prosperity, and freedom for Ameri- 
can wheat farmers here and through- 
out America. 

6. We need new alternative crops- 
crops to do for wheat producers what 
soybeans have done for corn pro- 
ducers. The best prospects are for 
plants that have possibilities as raw 
material for industry. We need to 
study our farm commodities as raw 
materials. That’s how the petroleum 
industry has made gasoline, per- 
fumes and medicines, insecticides and 


hundreds of other useful products 
from a barrel of oil. 
The first step to new uses for 


wheat is to get a clear idea of what’s 
in the kernel. That’s not easy. We 
know a lot about wheat, but chemists 
tell us that more than a hundred of 
its constituents are not yet fully un- 
derstood. 

Science is giving us new tools for 
getting this information. One pro- 
mising oilseed crop is safflower. Saf- 
flower is suited to land now in wheat 
and already is planted on 100,000 
acres. The structure of safflower oil 
is such that we might expect a vast 
number of new products from it. But 
success calls for an intensified re- 
search and development effort—plus 
time. 

Yes, we know the direction in 
which we should go. 

Continue sound present actions to 
aid wheat. 

Get new price-acreage legislation 
enacted. 

Expand wheat exports on a sound 
basis. 

Market more efficiently and vig- 
orously at home. 

Push harder to develop new indus- 
trial uses for wheat. 


Develop new alternative crops. 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 


v v v 





MACHINERY WANTED 
een 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 
J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 

City, Mo. 








Aa ne v 





HELP WANTED 








Meee an rc cm v 


ENGINEER WANTED — AGGRESSIVE, 
midwestern grain firm has opening for a 
young man with engineering experience 
to help plan installations and construc 
tion. Engineering degree and some oper 
ating experience either in elevator or 
flour mill desirable but not necessary 
Salary commensurate with ability. A real 
opportunity to grow with an expanding 
company. Excellent retirement program 
All replies confidential. Address Ad No 
4181 The Northwestern Miller, Minne 
apolis 40, Minn. 





FIELD REPRESENTATIVE 
Man with considerable flour milling 
experience. Free to travel extensively. 
Good salary and working conditions. 
Please write, giving background. Ad- 
dress Ad No. 4125, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 








ELEVATOR FOREMAN 


Excellent opportunity for experienced 
grain elevator foreman. Work in large 
elevator in utheastern locati 
Applicants must have broad background 
ond experience in groin work and must 
have demonstrated ability in elevator op- 
eration. Send detailed resume of experi- 
ence and salary expectation to: Ad No. 
4198, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn. 











MILLING ENGINEERS 


Our expanding General Engineering De- 
partment offers a career opportunity to 
milling engineers. Work as a flour mill 
facilities engineer. Staff and project re- 
sponsibilities. Design and estimate mills 
and allied installations. 

Degree in engineering required, plus four 
yeors’ milling experience. Mill technology 
background desirable. Send detailed 
resume and salary expectations to: Cal- 
bert C. Butler, The Pillsbury Co., Pillsbury 
Building, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











Bakery President 


ROXBURY, MASS. William F. 
Goodale, Jr., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Berwick Cake Co. here. 
Frank J. McGrath was elected clerk 
and assistant treasurer, replacing 
Mrs. Mildred L. Moore, whose resig- 
nation was accepted. 

Mr. Goodale is a past president of 
the New England Bakers Assn., past 
president of the Bakers Club of Bos- 
ton, director of the American Bakers 
Assn., and a trustee of the Institu- 
tion for Savings here. 
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Service Headquarters 


List Services @vailable to advertisers have 
for years been an important part of The North- 
western Miller Service Program. 


Principal feature of the service is the List of 
Flour Mills in the United States and Canada. 
Published revisions of this 
— list are based upon the cu- 
er mulative record maintained 
by The Northwestern Miller 
and upon information de- 
rived from current general 
questionnaires to the indus- 
try. Mills are listed by state 
or provincial location and 

there is a general alphabeti- 
cal index. Ownership is indicated and, where 
appropriate, the headquarters location of a 
milling group is given. Capacity of each U.S. 
mill is stated in sacks of 100 lb., of each 
Canadian mill in barrels of 196 lb., on the 
basis of 24-hour operation. Kind of power and 
grain storage capacity is also furnished when 
available. 











Separate listings of flour blending plants, 
rye mills, dry corn mills, buckwheat mills 
and durum mills in the United States are 
appended to the list of wheat flour mills. 


In addition to the printed lists, special lists 
are prepared to meet special requests from ad- 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





The Northwestern Miller ofers advertisers: 








Exclusive Lists 


Proof of a job well done .. . 


“The List of Flour Mills is a wonderful 
service to your advertisers and a directory 
that we use almost daily.”—A Kansas City 
grain company executive.” 


' ! 
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' ' 
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i i 
' i 
i ' 
1 : ' 
t “The List of Flour Mills is of much inter- ' 
est and value to us and the book is in the : 
! customary quality tradition of The North- i 
western Miller."—A Southwest milling ; 
firm oficial.* ' 
i ' 
" ' 
t ' 
' ' 
" ' 
i ' 
t ' 
' r 
' ' 
' i 


“The information contained in the List 
of Mills has always been of value to us 
in the many years you have been furnish- 
ing it."—A milling company executive.* 


*Original letters available on request. 


vertisers. This list service is a part of the ex- 
tensive service program of The Northwestern 
Miller, which also includes: 


® The Northwestern Miller, the weekly 
news magazine serving the milling in- 
dustry and the grain trade 


@ The library, for reference and research 


@ Bulletins, exclusive service-to-adver- 
tisers 

® Special Services, to meet advertisers’ 
needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 


Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details 


Published Every Week for the 
Flour Industry and Grain Trade 





Miller 














2501 Wayzata Bivd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BRANCH OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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DANNEN COVERS THE MIDLANDS 


top quality milling wheat. 
X-rayed 


NNEN FEEDS 
for your protection DANNEN MIL Do 
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. . . Our 22 million bushel 
storage capacity consists of 28 GRAIN AND JOBBING DIVISION 


country stations strategically St. Joseph, Mo. anes Chy Seine 
situated in the grain belt, and 1009 Corby Bldg. 300 Board of Trade 36th and L 
our main plant in St. Joseph. Phone Adams 3-028! Phone Grand 1-621/2 Phone Market 6616 






Every modern grain service is 
available at Dannen Mills .. . DANNEN MILLS, INC. DANNEN 
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M& Atkinson Milling Co. of Minneapolis, Minn., where Wallace & 


and equipment is used. This mill processes up to 6000 cwrt. of flour daily 


HOW ATKINSON MILLING COMPANY 


USES W&T FLOUR TREATMENT 


The best grade of flour requires maturing, bleaching, and enriching 
with precise, uniform treatment methods such as those practiced at 
the Atkinson Milling Co. This mill regularly processes up to 6000 cwt. of 
flour daily. To insure that the flour is uniformly aged, properly en- 
riched, and of the best color, this progressive mill uses Wallace & 
Tiernan flour treatment equipment and services. 


Wallace & Tiernan flour treatment in use at the Atkinson Mill in- 
cludes: Dyox® for maturing; a Beta-Chlora® unit for conditioning; 
Novadelox® for bleaching; and N-Richment-A® for enrichment. All 
equipment furnished has been proven efficient and dependable in 
operation and is periodically checked and maintained by Wallace & 
Tiernan so that costly shut-downs are avoided. In addition, the Atkin- 
son Milling Co. has available, at all times, skilled and experienced 
technical assistance from Wallace & Tiernan to aid them in the solution 
of their flour processing problems. 


The Atkinson Milling Co. is only one of the many flour milling 
companies using W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one of these, 
investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour 
service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


Tiernan flour service 
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storage capacity consists of 28 GRAIN AND JOBBING DIVISION 


country stations strategically St. Joseph, Mo. Kansas City Omaha 
situated in the grain belt, and 1009 Corby Bldg. 300 Board of Trade 36th and L 
our main plant in St. Joseph. Phone Adams 3-028! Phone Grand 1-6212 Phone Market 6616 









Every modern grain service is 
available at Dannen Mills .. . DANNEN MILLS INC 
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ae Atkinson Milling Co. of Minneapolis, Minn., where Wallace & Tiernan flour service 






and equipment is used. This mill processes up to 6000 cwt. of flour daily 

























HOW ATKINSON MILLING COMPANY 
USES W&T FLOUR TREATMEN 


The best grade of flour requires maturing, bleaching, and enriching 





W&T BETA-CHLORA 


with precise, uniform treatment methods such as those practiced at intienien ah ‘Chia seit insahaen nen aaa te 
the Atkinson Milling Co. This mill regularly processes up to 6000 cwt. of hia ie l 

flour daily. To insure that the flour is uniformly aged, properly en- 
riched, and of the best color, this progressive mill uses Wallace & 


Tiernan flour treatment equipment and services. 


Wallace & Tiernan flour treatment in use at the Atkinson Mill in- 
cludes: Dyox® for maturing; a Beta-Chlora® unit for conditioning; 
Novadelox® for bleaching; and N-Richment-A® for enrichment. All 
equipment furnished has been proven efficient and dependable in 
operation and is periodically checked and maintained by Wallace & 
Tiernan so that costly shut-downs are avoided. In addition, the Atkin- 
son Milling Co. has available, at all times, skilled and experienced 
technical assistance from Wallace & Tiernan to aid them in the solution 
of their flour processing problems. 


The Atkinson Milling Co. is only one of the many flour milling 
companies using W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one of these, 





investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour : : 
service. M& Mill employee loads W&T NOVADEL FEEDERS used to 
precisely measure and feed NOVADELOX, the superior 


Wollace & Tiernan bleaching compound 









NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


2S MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Today’s Bread is Building Men for Tomorrow 


Here’s the guy you’re baking for, first and foremost. He 
needs good bread to grow on, to replace the bubbling 
energy he’s working off every minute. Good modern 
American bread, from golden grain-rich wheat flour. 
But modern Americans didn’t discover bread. Even 
primitive peoples recognized its life-giving, satisfying 
goodness, crude and coarse as their bread was. They 


Good eating will always begin with bread 





pounded the grain laboriously between stones, cooked 
it on hot ashes or stones. It was worth the trouble. 
Now there is no trouble. Fine-textured, delicious bread 
comes daily from the bakery for a wonderfully modest 
price. And this is good, this is progress; for bread is the 
staff and stuff of life. 
General Mills is proud to be part of this progress. 


General 


Mills 





